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. THE SISTERS. 


Annie and Rhoda, sisters twain, 
Woke in the night to the sound of rain, 


The rush of wind, the ramp and roar 
Of great waves climbing a rocky shore. 


‘ Annie rose up in her bed-gown white, 
, And looked out into the storm and night. 


‘* Hush and hearken !"’ she cried in fear; 
“ Hearest thon nothing, sister dear?" 


“I hear the sea and the plash of rain, 
And roar of the northeast hurricane. 


Get thee back to the bed so warm, 

No good comes of watching a storm. 

What is it to thee, I fain would know, 

That waves are roaring and wild winds blow? 
No lover of thine’s afloat to miss 

The harbor-lights on a night like this.” 

“ Bat I heard a voice cry out my name; 

Up from the sea on the wind it camé! 
Twice and thrice have I heard it call, | 

And the voice is the voice of Estwick Hall!" 
On her pillow the sister tossed her head. 

“ Hall of the Heron is safe,’ she said. 

“In the tautest schooner that ever swam 

He rides at anchor at Anisquam. 


» And if in peril from swamping sea 
Or lee shore rocks, would-he call on théee? * 
But the girl heard only the wind and tide, 
And wringing her small,‘white hands, she cried: 
“O Sister Rhoda, there's something wrong ; 
T hear it again, #0 loud and long. 
“ ‘annie! Annié? Thear it call, 
And the voice'is the voice of Estwick Hall!” 


Up sprang the elder, with éyés aflame, ' 
“Thou liest! He never would call thy name! 
If he did, I would pray the wind and sea 

To keep him forever from thée’éind ‘mé!*’ 
Then ont of the sea blew a dreadful Blast ; 
Like the cry of a dying man it passed. 
The young girl hushed on her lips a groan, 
But through her tears a strange light shone— 
The solemn joy of her heart's release ‘ 
To own and cherish its love in peace. { ° © 


“* Dearest! "’ she whispered, under breath, 
** Life was a lie, but true is death. 


The love I hid from myself away 
A Shall crown me now in the light of day. 


My eare shall never to wooer list, 
Never by lover my lips be kissed. 
Sacred to thee am I henceforth, 

Thou in heaven and I on earth!” 

She came and stood by her sister's bed ; 
“ Hall of the Heron is dead!” she said. 


“ ‘The wind. and the waves their work have done; 
‘We shall see him no more beneath the sun. 











Little will reck that heart of thine, 

It loved him not with a love like mine. 

I, for his gake, were he but here, 

Tens nen rca re 
tremble and eyes be wet, 
in my heart be set, 

_ Bat now yal with his soul T wed ; r 
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THE GENIUS OF “BOFFIN'’S BOWER.” 


BY RACHEL RaY. 

Perhaps there is no more ardent and appre- 
ciative loyer of Dickens’ literature in the city 
of Boston than Miss Jennie Collins. It was, 
therefore, eminently appropriate that she 
should characteristically name her institution 
for working-women “ Boffin’s Bower,” though 
let us hope Mr. Wegg does not resort to ‘that 
cheerful place of recreation to enlighten the 
public on “ The Rise and Fall off the Rooshan 


| Empire.” 


Jennie Collins is a somewhat spare woman, 


| of: medium height, with bright hazel eyes, 


light hair, thin ‘features, and a heart, as my 
old grandmother used to-say, “as big as a 
meeting house.” The people of the “ Hub” 
know all about. Jennie’s peculiarities—and 
some of them are very queer—but they know 
well her pure and disinterested love of doing 
good ; her spirit of helpfulness, which makes 
her a true disciple of Him who said: “If any 
would be great among you, let him be a ser- 
vant.” ¢ : . 

It is rumored that long before our heroine 
became as well known as she now is, there 
were persons in the “ Hub” who, metaphori- 
cally speaking, turned up their noses at Jennie ; 
whereupon she was wont to say: “The day 
will come yet when you will be proud of the 
acquaintance of Jennie Collins.” And that 
day has come. . 

All I know of the early life of Jennie Col- 


lins is that she was born in New England, and 


is an entirely self-edacated woman. Her cul- 
ture, if culture you can call it, makes nothing 
of the “ mint and- anise,” such as the Boston 


| literati worship. She does not bow the knee 


to Baal, or cry : “ Gréat is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians ;” but’ her rugged, strong soul, simple 
and tender, too, as a little child’s, takes mighty 
hold of all real books, and revels in history 
and poetty dnd true romance. Jennie has the 
literary appetite of an ostrich ; and I believe 


| her first efforts at speech-making were given 


in private, in delineations of historical female 
characters. 

| At an early age she learned the trade of a 
tailoress, and for many years worked in a 
shop. It,would seem that her eager, acquisi- 
tive, original mind must have stimulated very 
healthfully the y women who associated 
with her; for she is fond of telling of how 
the’ enstom was practiced among them of 
choosing a “ question for the day,” and of en- 
tering into lively discussions on improving 
subjects, rather than spending the time in idle 


Me ssi ics elias vib weit 
minded working people of Boston, Jennie 
probably owes the bast part of her spiritual 
and mental growth to Theodore Parker. He 
was the man after her own heart, to whom 





| she reverently listened, while the great truths 


of religion and humanity, the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, which he 
preached, sank deep into her soul. The work 
done for heart and. spirit was altogether en- 
nobling; but, externally, Jennie calls herself 
a “rough diamond.” If she took on the 
smooth and. conciliating ways of the world, 
which are, in some sense, compromises with 
honesty, it seems that Jennie would lose her 
distinctive character. To over-refined, dilet- 
tanti people, there is doubtless something that 
causes a shiver of the nerves in her terrible 
adherance to truth-telling, her clear insight, 
and trenchant speech. 

But under the rind, which may seem a little 
harsh and astringant at times, there is a great, 
loving, bounteous nature, that would reach 
down into the slums and gutters, and pluck 
away the very least and lowest of God’s erring 
little ones; a strong, heroic soul, mighty to 
save the fallen and lift up the weak. 

Nobody, perhaps, ever hated shams worse 
than Jennie Collins. She has stood bravely 
just in the place where life found her, and has 
worked there for others and for herself, appar- 
ently without any vain and idle aspirings. 

When the war of the rebellion broke out 
Jennie’s nature was fired with patriotism. 
Lincoln became her idol. She worked, by 
every means in her power, to forward the 
cause of loyalty; and at last these efforts cul- 
minated in her partial adoption of fourteen 
sick and wounded soldiers, whom, by her in- 
dividual labors as I have been informed, she 
supported for four years, and not only sup- 
ported, but actually educated, fitting them for 
various sorts of business, by means of which 
they are now enabled to earn an honest liveli- 
hood. She sold the photographs of her “ sol- 
dier boys” in the streets of Boston. Charita- 
bly-disposed people, knowing the heroic effort 
she was making, aided her in the work; and, 
at last, after years of disinterested labor, she 
had the immense satisfaction of seeing her 
proteges in a condition to help themselves. 

Some three years ago, Jennie made her first 
essay at public speaking before a rough audi- 
ence, composed of men and boys of a low or- 
der. Her perfect honesty, the readiness of 
speech, by which she was enabled to strike 
out a new vein of female oratory, and to dis- 
card all notes and methods of previous prepar- 
ation, have given her immense influence over 
the people to whom her appeals are principal - 
ly made. She has a quick and nimble wit, 
and the kind of audacity which is always 
passport to popular favor. She never fails to 
stir folks up pretty severely when she begins 
with her one characteristic gesture, to saw 
the air, her hand doubled up into a sort of 
missile, which looks as if she meant to admin- 
ister condign punishment on anybody that 
should dare to peep in opposition to her senti- 
ments. Her. success as 4 popular speaker, in 
the class to which she belongs, i is already | a8- 
sured. She never fails to’ bitline at once 
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en rapport with her audience. There. she 
stands, a plain workwoman, in a work-wo- 
man’s dress, without pretense or show of any 
kind, and yet she can bring the tears and 
smiles and nods of approval quicker and faster 
than most of the grand dames of the platform 
in their silks and velvets. 

The working people ought to be immensely 
proud of Jennie, and I believe they are. Some 
very amusing stories are told illustrative of 
her oddities. She has screwed and bolted the 
labor question on to woman’s rights, and to- 
gether they make a powerful catapult, so to 
speak, which she works with great ‘skill, and 
much to the confusion of her enemies. “You 
men,” she says, “ who wish to oppress women, 
are always shaking St. Paul at us ;” and then, 
in a manner peculiarly original and character- 
istic, she defends the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles from the misinterpretations of those 
who wish to use his utterances to further their 
own selfish ends and bolster up the doctrine of 
man-sovereignty.. Jennie is a terfor to evil- 
doets. 

On one occasion the Rev. Fulton, of lager- 
beer notoriety, had, by his fulminations against 
the woman question, so excited her ire, that, 
without saying much to anybody, she went off 
to engage Horticultural Hall, in which, as she 
rather more forcibly than politely expressed 
it, “to haul old Fulton over the coals.”. The 
owner of the hall refused to rent it to her 
without security ; whereupon she brought up 
a certain editor of note to testify as to her 
ability to pay, and the editor, knowing her 
character for truthfulriess, ‘said: “ If Jennie 
says she'll pay you, she will;”‘and the: hall 
was hired. The day before the lecture’ was 
to be given, a reporter called to “interview” 
Jennie, and take down the heals of her dis- 
course. “Heads!” she cried; “do you sup- 
pose I want any heads to haul old Fulton over 
the coals? No, indeed!” “When the time 
came, she marched off to the hall, ‘and’ ap- 
pearing upon the platform in a calico gown, 
delivered a speech, solely impromptu, which 
amounted to a pretty severe plucking of .the 
reverend apostle of Tremont Temple. 

No picture can do justice to Jennie Collins 
without taking into account her childlike, lov- 
ing, affectionate nature. She is an immense 
favorite with all who know her—a privileged 
person, who can say and do what she pleases 
without giving offence. 

It is needless to say that “ Boffin’s Bower” 
has proved a great success. Recently she has 
issued a book called “ Nature’s Aristocracy.” 
The Herald, in reviewing it, remarks that “all 
her angels belong to the poor, and all her dev- 
ils to the rich ;” and whoever takes the trouble 
to peruse it will doubtless find a racy, fearless, 
characteristic exposition of life and things, 
men and women, as they appear to Jennie 
Collins and to no one else. 





LITTLE BILLS. 


BY AUNT NANCY, 

I am going to speak right out in meeting, 
and, like Horace Greeley; tel what I know 
abont little “bills. ‘There is a kind of. total 
depravity about some things, children’s shoes 
for instance. They will break out at the toes, 
and run down at the heels, and skin off at the 
ankles, in a most amazing manner. Now if 
there is anything James hates, it is little bills; 
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and if there is anything Mary hates, it is ask- 
ing James for monéy to pay little bills. 

Did you ever notice that little bills have a 
most provoking propensity for popping in just 
at the wrong time. When.people are hungry, 
tired, and cross, there conies a ring at the 
door, ad in walks "a smutty tittle-bill,.and the 
discomfort. and vexation of spirit which it 
brings along with it’ do not walk out again in 
a hurry. 

Now I don’t want to give thé impression 
that my brother James is a stingy man. No, 
he is what folks call generous. But there 
comes a time when one kind of generosity 
buttons its trousers-pockets, and frowns, and 
that is when little bills appear at the wrong 
moment, and I never yet saw the right mo- 
ment for their intrusion, 

My brother James is a generous man, as men- 
go, but his generosity is of that kind which 
my old aunt Sukey used to designate as 
“streaked.” When he comes home, feeling 
satisfied with himself and all the world, after 
@ prosperous, money-making day down town, 
he is ready to give Mary a silk dress or a dia- 
mond ring which she don’t want, or to go and 
buy a superfluous hundred-dollar bronze for 
the parlor mantle ; but just let him come home 
feeling no richer than when he went away in 
the morning, with the wind nor’-nor’-east, and 
prospects of squalls, as the almanac says, and 
then let one of those little gas-bills, or plumb- 
ing-bills, or bills for children’s shoes, come and 
stare him in the face, and his. patience snaps 
like glass. 

“Mary, why don’t you attend to these mat- 
ters?” he inquires in no reassuring tone of 
voice.. “You know I hate to be chased up 
by: every tuppenny. dealer and mechanic in 
town.” 

“ How can L, James,” returns Mary, “ ‘when 
I haven't got the money in the house?” 

“Humph, that’s strange. What did you do 
with the fifty dollars I gave you last week?” 

* Paid house bills, James; and I had to 
reserve ten dollars to give to little Miss Bright 
for Nelly’s tuition in music. You know it 


-wouldn’t be, right to keep a poor little music 


teacher out of her money.” 

“Well,” poking a lump..of Liverpool, coal 
impatiently, “ I-:don’t. know where the money 
goes to. There's a leak somewhere, . It keeps 
me grubbing-all the time to keep the estab- 
lishment: running, I.don’t want to say, that 
there’s actual mismanagement, but I’m sure 
of one thing, I've got an awfully extravagant 
family.” 

“Perhaps you'd like to look over the bills 
and accounts,” returns Mary, drawing the 
thread ‘nervously through the cambric hand- 
kerchief she is hemming, “I've got it. all 
down in black and white, and I don’t like to 
be accrsed of extravagance.” 

“ Pshaw, nonsense! you're the most wnrea-’ 
sonable woman I ever saw. You can’t stand’ 
criticism. That seems to be a peculiarity of 
the female mind. T don’t actually find any: 
fault with you; of course I have all the eonfi- 
dence in you a man should have in his ‘wife; 
I only say, in & general way, that‘my expenses 
are enormous—enormous! ar heh Yi 
to,retrench somewhere" °° 77° Ws 


what overcast. Probably the lobster he ate 
for his lunch did not agree with him, and we 
are, metaphorically, getting pinched with» its 








claws. Meantime the luckless Jad in shabby 
‘coat and limp cap who brought the bill is 
probably cooling his heels on the door-step, 
waiting until the lord and master of the fine 
establishment shall see fit to produce the 
needful shillings or dollars, whieh he at last 
Goes with.a.badenough grace 

One evening, not long since, after some such 
scene as I havé déstribed above, Mary, who 
had been somewhat stirred up, looked at 
James with a determined expression in her 
fine eyes, and said: 

“James, if you find the expense of living so 
great, and are so much annoyed with attend- 
ing to details, I wish you would give me one- 
third of your income. Iwill guarantee, with 
that sum, to support the family as ;vell,.as we 
are supported now, and never call for‘an addi- 
tional cent.” 

“Poh!” stammered James, “ you must be 
daft ; you couldn’t run the machine six months 
without coming to me for more money.” 

“Try me,” cried Mary, eagerly. “See if I 
haven’t got head enough to doit. Make me 
independent once in my life.” 

“ Independent,” . repeated. James, testily. 
“ Why should a wife, wish to, be independent 
of her husband? ‘Women are too independent 
in these days;” and.I am afraid he indulged in 
an expletive not altogether nice. So. the dis- 
cussion closed, but.I can see that, ever since 


the thought,“ why shouldn’t an intelligent, “ 


conscientious, honorable. married woman be 
trusted with money,” has.rankled in \Mary’s 
mind. She hates to put herself in the position 
of a beggar every time the butcher.or grocery 
man calls at the house, and, it, humiliates her 
to be scolded and lectured like.a child about 
trifling expenses, when. all, the annoyance 
might’ be smoothed away .were she only 
trusted as one honest .man. trusts another. 
James loves the wife of. his bosom, but he 
does not love her well enough to spare her 
some of the mostdisagreeable and humiliating 
sensations one human being can inflict on 
another; and there area great many devoted 
husbands just like him. 

It was the very next day, I think, after Mary 
had made her proposition, that James came 
home beaming. and expansive with good hu- 
mor. Stocks had gone up, money was “easy,” 
cotton had “ flopped,” or some ‘other mysterious 
process had taken place on ‘change, which 
ney copld turn to his own private advan- 


oe ary.* said he, “ basking in the light and 
glow of the soft coal-fire, as it shone over the 
rich furniture of the room,“ Bob dnd 
— are here from Boston, and Tam going 

to give them a ‘complimentary dinner at the 
Adelphi.” 

“How much will it cost?” inquired Mary 
quietly. 

“Ob, I shall do’ things up in good shape,” 


returned James, “and pethaps with the wine 


it tay amount to @ cool ‘hundred .and: fifty. 
But then you know T'expect ‘to get it’back in 
in a business way; but if F never should, a 
conn, Pethet 4 im gt eye pti 
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means.” 
‘when igs tor pour 
(0, the hall, a and there 
etna ae an nae en 
Miss Bright. 


“You must be v | aeathon tig 
money,” I heard her vf 
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The innocent blue eyes were ‘raised to the 
face of the fine lady in hef rich silk dress, with 
sparkling gems on her fingers. 

“Yes,” returned the teacher a little doubt- 
fully, “ but ‘teaching music is:-pretty hard 
work. I have a mother to support though, 
and of course I’m very glad to get the pupils.” 

“Tt’s an admirable thing to be able to earn 
one’s own living,” returned Mary; and the 
little teacher went away looking still more 
_ Mmystified as to why the fortunate, wealthy 
lady should speak almost as if she envied her 
her round of drudgery, for happily she was 
ignorant of the poverty of rich men’s wives, 
and the persecutions of little bills. 

See ate - 
CANVASSING FOR “EMINENT WOMEN.” 





BY LEWISE, 


The village of S———, a little secluded 
hamlet among the hills, is more like an East- 
ern village than is usually found in the West, 
and made historic by having been the home, 
for a time, of a governor Of the State. A 
flouring mill here was owned by him before 
his election to that office, and here his aged 
parents dwell in a pleasant home, looking for- 
ward, no doubt, to their re-union with the dear 
departed. 

A mile from the depot, with no hotel or 
boarding-house, no saloon even (no lager beer), 
the postoffice kept in the village store, and 
‘two churches, Methodist and Congregational. 
“ Our governor” was a prompt, efficient and 
leading member of the latter, and it has an 
added interest for me, an old pupil of his, as 
having been his place of worship. When a 
majority of our rulers can as modestly, but 
faithfully, lead a prayer-meeting. as this la- 
mented one, then, “ when the righteous rule, 
will the people rejoice.” . 

The Methodist families have all gone out to 
& camp-meeting,.and the Congregationalists 
are preparing for_a Fourth of July picnic; so 
that the search for an abiding place for a 
week becomes rather wearisome. But one is 
at last found, and I set out in search of ad- 
mirers of, and sympathizers with, “ Eminent 
Women.” 

The weather is insufferably warm; but a 


fresh breeze is blowing from the west, as is- 


usually the case in hot weather upon the prai- 
ries ; 80, instead of “going the ‘way the wind 
blows,” I find it pleasanter (and more natural 
perhaps) facing the breeze. 


Calling at the door of a neglected-looking | 


dwelling, it'is opened by a girl of fifteen, with 
& face that would be thought very pleasing in 
a home of refinement and culture. Inquiring 
for the woman of. the house, I am told that 
she is “the: only housekeeper ”’—that her mo- 
ther isdead. 

Poor child! are all the storms of life to beat 
unbroken upon her defenceless head? I think 
at least I may leave a pleasant memory with 
her by showing her my portraits, around 
which three or four little brothers and sisters 
gather. - Quite unexpectedly, she proposes 
taking a copy, saying, “she has earned some 


pigeons, which she has tent |" 


money picking 
her father.” She writes her name unhesita- 


tingly Eile, confident, of course, that her few 
hard-earned dollars will be forthcoming when 


called ‘for. | But’ when’ I call with the book 
some. time & and the man she calls 
father enters, comes over the scene. 


It is very evident that these interesting child- 





ren did not get their bright, good looks from |. 
thatclod. And I fear, too, that even here the | ~ 
“poisoned cup” has found him. He says he 


“can’t return the money—that they are too 
poor to buy books,” etc.—all in a hard, unkind 
way; that. brings tears to the poor girl's eyes, 
and ‘an expression to her face which réveals 


her sense of the wrong and’ injustice’ done’ 


her. 
I had been thinking how much ‘good the 
book would do her, unconsciously stimulating 


‘her to take better care of her’ young’ brothers 


and sistcrs, and to efforts for making home 
pleasant; and now I wish that I- really were 
a colporteur, and could. make: her a, present 
of. it. 

A mile or so from the village I find a young 
lady of eighteen presiding over a district. 
school, who gives me an order, and has the 
money. to; pay for the. book when it is pre- 
sented, expressing great pleasure at her acqui- 
sition. 

At a farm-house on a, rise of ground beyond 
@ young girl seems to have been left in care of 
the children while the parents are away, and 
an athletic farm-hand is sitting idly by. Now 
I suspect that this hired man is-neglecting to 
hoe his corn because of the attraction within 
doors. When he puts down his name in’ my 
prospectus, in very fair penmanship, I am at’ 


a loss to determine whether ' he wishes the/|. 


book as a present for the’ aforesaid maiden, or 
whether (observing that ‘he’ seems interested 
in it) the ‘young man really has‘a soul above 
buttons.” 

But alas for human epecdiaiieis again | 
When later in the season T walk half a mile 
through the early falling snow to “his home to 
carry him a copy, he tumbles. out of bed at ten 

o'clock in the morning, and coming down 
afaits with unkempt locks, confesses to having 

“been at a ball the night before, where he 
spent his last dollar :” but he ptomises’to send 
for the book as soon as he has the money—a 
promise he fails to fulfill. It seers to me if I 
were 80 strong a young man in this country of 
“ equal rights for all men,” I would endeavor 
not to be in thé deplorable condition of ate, 
seen my “bottom dollar.” 

Beitig told that’a lady near by stenpa be 
likely to desire my’ work, I call at hier dwell-, 


“ing, @ tasteful farm-house, and she makes her 


appearance at the door with paiit-brush in 
hand, as in addition to all her household 
cares she is also brightening up her, domain 
with her own hands. While she is conducting, 
me into the parlor for.a seat,1 have an oppor-, 
tunity of observing her fine intellectual head, . 
and am impressed with the idea.that. this wo- 
man is “ out of her sphere,” ~ Without any al- 
lusion to her own life, she emphatically de. 
clares all women to be slaves, and quotes from. 
the “ Statutes of the State” (a copy of which 
she points out to me) abominable laws in rela 
tion to woman to prove her assertion. When 
I risé to leave she says she “ would very much-}- 
like @ copy 6f my work ;” bat with: a’ smile 
that spoke Volumes added that‘her “husband: 
was away, and she could not’ subscribe idoris 
without consulting him.”” © 

I learn from a neighbor, an old schoolmate 
Of hers, that this woman's only escape from 
insanity. is.in.a visit of several: weeks, which 
she pays semi-annually to.a aati sri b 
in adistant town... ..6 


—_—_—__—_— 
— Women. is, telegraph. operators have 
proved a great success... tte, 


SHAMS. 
- BY 0D. GP. 
The most perfect and complete sham of the 
year I the action of the American Society 
at its annual meeting, and the action of its 
friends to bring it about. 

In Rhode Island the Suffrage Society voted, 
one year ago, to remain perfectly independent. 
At the annual: meeting in October , nothing 
was said of auxiliaryship, and no. delegate 
was appointed; but to the surprise of many 
T. W. Higginson cast four votes for the State. 
At the last meeting of the society some dis- 
cussion brought out the fact that a few’of his 
friends privately gave him credentials. This 
was doné at the time of # small meeting; when 
the chairman of the Executive Committee was 
in the hall, but had no knowledge of the action 
which was going on. 

If it was honest or honorable for one person 
thus to represent a State, backed only by some 
half a dozen persons or less, then I have yet 
to learn a new code of ethics. I have been 
initiated. into considerable political maneuver- 
ing within the last year, but this act I regard 
as the greatest outrage upon common honesty 
that has yet been perpetrated. It seems to be 
a, settled purpose of the friends of the Ameri 
can Society that the lifelong services of those 

horored individuals who led in this’ move- 
nent, and who haye literally borne the heat 
and burden of the day, should now, at the 
eleventh hour, be: totally ignored and: thrust 
asi@e to make room for some. who have been 
quietly napping for the last quarter,of a cen- 
tury, but who have just waked up to preach 
this new.gospel-of suffrage, and ‘suffrage alone, 
for woman. , 

The grand protest of the West against dis- 
honorable, action revives our faith in human- 
hity, and it is to be hoped the friends of the 
American Sociéty will hear its echo, heed its 
warning, and beware for the future of any- 
things which looks like cette dealing. 
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An OLD. Story.—Our citizens are proverb- 
ial for their shrewdness in taking hold of use- 
ful inventions and preparations. We were, 
therefore, not surprised to hear of many of the 
‘most important discoveries in Europe bécom- 
ing the property of American citizens, ds a 
natural result of the recent Paris Exhibition. 


| One of’ the latest is Jowvén’s Kid Glove Cleaner, 


which we, speaking from experience, can con- 
fidently recommend as « thorough and im- 
mediate cleanser of kid gloves, free from,the _ 
faults of all other preparations, as. it neither 
injures the color or bas any unpleasant odor. 
We would advise all our readers to purchase. a 
bottle from any druggist.or fancy dry goods 
dealer; and they will corroborate our state- 
ment,.. It effects a great saving. F.C. WELLS 
& Co., New. York, wholesale agents. 


—“ Dorothy Q.,” in Dr. Holmes’ recent verses 
in the Atlantic, was not the Dorothy Quincy: 
who married John Hancock,.and after his _ 
death became Mrs. Scott, but a Quincy of an. 
| older generation, who married one ofthe, Al. 
 bany Wendells, and became the ancestress of 
the . . to whom has also Geapentee, the 

name of her husband. _ 


1 hie friends, begin the nei yee nd and 
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Hotes About Women. 


—Monkey skin muffs are offered for sale this 
season. 








—The Brute Creation—Husbands ee 


their wives. 

—Good Health condemns the a" heels 
which women wear. 

—There are thirty-eight female pone in 
the Ohio Penitentiary. 

—A sixteen year old Wisconsin girl is in‘jail 
awaiting trial for horse stealing. 

—A wild woman has been discovered on 
West Mountain, near Keene, N. H. 

—Buy your holiday presents of the man 
who advertises in THz REVOLUTION. 

—“ Bug Destroyer to her Majesty” was one 
of the high-titled individuals of Court society 
in England. 

—How can a man be a woman’s better half, 
when God made woman as an improvement 
on man? 

—It is rumored that Nilsson is to be married 


to a M. Rosseau, a French gentleman of moder: | 


ate fortune. 

—Three members of Parliament, recently 
returned for wreewtnn are in favor of wo- 
man suffrage. 

—Vassar College has received a munificent 


gift of $20,000 to found a professorehip of 
Natural History. 


—Mrs. Ames, in a recent letter from Wash- + 


ington to the /ndependent, prys « high tribute 
to Mrs. Marshall O. Roberts, 

—Mrs. Hazlett, President of the Northwest- 
ern Woman Suffrage Association, is an ‘alum- 
nus of Albion College. 

—Why should Mrs. Beecher control the 
Brooklyn elections? Because she has an en- 
tire Ward of her own. 

—Miss Kate Stanton, the first lady law 
student of Rhode Island, is a daughter of Mr. 
George A. Stanton, of Westerly. 


—The annual Woman’s Suffrage Conven- 
tion for New Hampshire will be held in Con- 
cord about the middle of January. 

—The vote for Miss Garrett was larger 
48,000 than for any other candidate. Prof. 
Huxley came next to her with 18,000. 

—One of the neatest toasts ever given— 
“Woman—the last word on our lips, because 
it comes from the bottom of our hearts.” 


—It is more blessed to give than to receive, 
but we give more than two dollars’ worth 
yearly, in the pages of Taz Revouvtion. 

—Mrs. Myra Bradwell, the lawyeress of 
Chicago, “ does not believe,” according to her | 
own words, “in divorcing till God divorces.” 

—A few days since a young lady was ap- 
pointed stenographer on duty in the office of the 
Secretary of the Interiar, a position which few 
men could fill. 


—A pickpocket administered chloroform to 
Mrs. Samuel Barnes on the street in Westfield, 
Mass., on Wednesday, and robbed pre of eight 
hundred dollars. 


_ —Miss Mitchell was chosen ¢ tabtne de 
ment of ‘Science, on the nomination of Prof. 
Agassiz. She was the first woman admitted 
® member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 


—Dear friends, pleasé make us a New 

Year’s call, and leave 4 card (only $2.00), and 
we will send you in return Tue REVOLUTION 
for one year. 
—“Solaced in durance vile by the radiant 
smiles of connubial love.” Translation—His 
§ wife went to see him in jail, where he was 
sent for stealing. — 

—An insane woman isa feature of the Fifth 
Avenue promenade, and as she carries a big 
paving-stone and mutters to herself, she is 
generally disliked. 

—A woman’s paper has just made its ap- 
pearance, entitled A Grain of Salt. It is pub- 
lished by the Woman’s Temperance Com- 
mittee, of Dover, N. H. 


—Miss Mary E. Tucker is the fashion edi- 
tress of the Democrat. She buys everything 
on commission, from a darting needle to a 
thousand-dollar dress. 4 

—“ Olivia” is on the trail of Justin Mc- 
Carthy, whom she calls a “cistern of intel- 
lect,” “as taut and graceful as a yacht, with 
complexion Ifke strawberries and cream.” 
—The Austrian Archduchess, Mary Vaeria, 
has jugt been commissioned “ensign of the 
fifty-fourth battalion.” She isalready holding 
the rank of. colonel in a regiment of hussars. 

—A Colorado woman, who liked to make the 

most of everything, made.a 4,000 mile trip, in- 
cluding a horseback ride of 400 miles, to 
spend Thanksgiving with her friends in Ohio. 
—Mr. Beecher says : 
“ Men do not usually like to be surrounded by wo- 
men in their business relations; it is a restraint they 
do not enjoy, although they need it for thelr marita) 
salvation.” 

—Mrs. Annie Cora Richie left complete the 
manuscript of a book entitled “Italian Life 
and Legends,” which Mr. Carleton, of New 
York, is to publish, with pictures of Italian 
scenery. 

—Mlle. Nilsson enconntered several of the 
friends of her earlier youth while in Boston, 
among them a young Swedish workman, who 
called on her, and was received with great 
heartiness. 


The Queen generally presents a maid of 
honor with a handsome. present in money on 


— 


PY | ner marriage, besides. the. hundred-guinea 


cashmere shawl which is her Majesty’s almost 
invariable gift. 

—A lady who has been reading law is in 
the most fearful and agonizing doubts regard- 
ing the legality of her married condition. She 
says, “ Lotteries are illegal, and marriage is 
the greatest lottery in life.” 

—On Miss Lillian Edgarton’s photograph is 
the motto of the photographer: “I have 
chained the sun to serve me.” As ‘the fair 
lecturer's engagement is whispered, the inecrip- 
tion seems particularly apropos. 

—Some one says that corsets were first in- 
‘troduced as a means of punishing refractory 
wives, by lacing the ladies up in them in the 
days when the husband’s will was absolute 
‘and “ woman’s rights” were unknown. 

—In London the ladies in waiting do not 
actually live at the palace, but are fetched and 
Y chtcbal woebeliigay Wi tale attendance tebe: 
quired, by a royal carriage placed at their dis- 


both in town and country. always 





posal, but the maids of honor live at the palace | by the 


shows kindly recellection of old ‘servants de- | Mis 
serving it, whether of high or low dégree. 





—A merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year to all ourfriends. May their shadows. 
never grow less, and may they always sub- 
scribe for THe REVOLUTION. 

—“ Olive Logan’s last boot ie printed om pink paper, 
which is the first thing that hae ever been seen about 
one of the suffrage-shriekers that resembles # blash.— 
Courter Journal. 

The above is not the first thing ever seen 
about an editor that resembles a lie. 


—Dr. Osgood, in a recent lecture on woman,, 
said : 


“ By a common law. of England, the wife is willy” 


subjected to the husband. She is not his workmaw as+ 
in Germany, his slave as in India, bis toy as in France 
but his dependent child.” 


—“A modest admirer of the ‘true woman’ recently 
cansed it to be announced that he had subscribed fifty 
dollars to the Woman's Suffrage Association of Hart- 
ford, Conn.” 

He has the satisfaction of knowing that his: 


money could not have gone a better way. 


—A correspondent of the New Orleans 
Picayune declares “ that the Uhlans, number- 
ing twenty-five thousand, have attached to 
their organization a corps of five thousand 
women, chiefly relatives of the male troopers, 
regularly enlisted and trained to act as spiesi” 

—The London Graphic puts the following; 
grave questions to men and women: 

“Is it impossible to enjoy the society of a cultivated! 
woman unless she wears a dress decollete exceedingly ?: 
And is a man not to be considered clothed in his right 
mind who is not habited in black trousers and swal 
low-tail coat?” 

—A young wife, carrying food to her hus 
band on the Paris ramparts, was suddenly 
told in a joke that he had just been killed by 
the Prussians. The poor woman fell, ex- 
hausted but not fainting, and although her 
husband soon came to her, she could not be 
roused from her lethargy. She died during 
the night. 

—Mrs. Grant says that her husband tells: 
her one-tenth or more of our revenue goes: 
abroad to be invested in French finery. ‘This: 
is all wrong, and if she could have her way it: 
would be prevented. Not a dollar, she said, 
should go abroad for that which cam be made 
athome. She never had a dress niade im Paris, 
and instead of a $12,000 wardrobe, her bill 
was $418. 

—We are glad that one man has logically 
arrived at the opinion that if men are just to 
women, they must be severe on themselves. 
Hear what Pomeroy says in the Democrat : 

“No true woman craves the privilege to do evil 
which are granted to men, but & man up 4 tree, who 
stadies causes and effects, feeling a heart and a desire 
to elevate woman and make her happier, finds things 
awfully jumbled and snarled up, and sees that man's 
freedom to do wrong onght to be pruned down. Sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. Verily life isa 
problem guv up by most arithmetickers.” 

—A panic was recently created in Bridge- 
port by the prophetic utterances of a Miss 
Lottie Fowler, who predicted the blowing up 
of a Cartridge Factory, which actually oc- 


the shops, Afterwards the ségress ‘was ar- 
rested for fortune-telling, but 
quitted. Thecrowd applauded, * 
medium back to her hotel in = ‘ grand state. 


Latter still, while holding Pa ‘a credulous. 
4 Deapaity ine Bosnge - of 
Heaven and ona aee was cube to grief 
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—Miss Rose Poe, the sister of Edgar A. Poe, 
has been wandering from place to place for 
some time entirely destitute. She is now in 
Richmond, Va., willing and anxious to obtain 
a living by the labor of her hands as a house- 
keeper, etc. She is about sixty-six years of 
age. 

—The New York County Woman Suffrage 
meeting in Union Square, last Friday after- 
noon, was signalized by the reappearance in 
public of Mrs. Frances Mackinley (whose elo- 
‘quence and power as a speaker were alluded 
‘to in these columns last winter), after a season 
of ill-health. She again fascinated her au- 
‘dience. In the discussion that followed, Dr. 
‘and Mrs. Hallock, Mrs. Somerby, Herbert 
Bright and Prof Wilcox complimented “her 
highly on her lecture. Resembling Anna 
Dickinson in appearance, she has something 
of the latter’s effect on her hearers. 


—Here is what Miss Emily Davis, one of the 
ladies recently elected to the London School 
Board, has done for the cause of education : 

“She fonnded the Ladies’ College at Hitchin, to be 
connected with the University at Cambridge, through 
which any girl may attain the highest educational 
prizes. She was instrumental in promoting the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Local Examination for Girls, and 
in securing the commission on Endowed Schools, and 
for years articles from her pen on the different branches 
of female education and the modes of livelihood for 
girls have appeared in the reviews. She has written 
“Higher Female Education,” ‘Needlework for 
Schools,” Physical Exercises, and Recreation for 
Girls,” “ Application of Funds for the Education of 
Girls,” etc. 

—Howard Glyndon, in the Hvening Mail, re- 
marked that “the very finest heads in ancient 
sculpture are not overburdened with hair; 
and it will be noticed that, as a rule, it is ar- 
ranged so as to interfere as little as possible 
with the outlines of the head. But there is 
an airy grace in these well-proportioned, living, 
waving (not crimped) and filleted locks which 
puts to shame the ponderosity and the coarse- 
ness of the mighty nest of artificial and life- 
less braids and curls which the modern wo- 
man is fond of hooking on to the back of her 
head—much as if it were an inverted wash- 
bowl.” 

—‘*The old maids of Sioux City, Iowa, enjoyed a 
banquet at a hotel on Thanksgiving afternoon, and the 
bachelors a supper at another place in the evening. A 
Miss Kennedy made the concluding speech at the 
former, and created a furor by saying: ‘‘ Let others do 
as they please ; as for me, I am determined to have a 
husband as soon as I can get one. And let us all see 
to it, so that when another Thanksgiving Day rolls 
around there will not be an old maid in Sioux City.” 
The banquet closed with the song, ‘ No one to love.’ ” 

Miss Kennedy ought at least to be com- 
mended for her honesty. So long as the Miss 
Kennedys of this world have but one recog- 
nized vocation, that of marriage, it is absurd 
to blame them for making a business of hus- 
band-hunting. 

—The venerableand gifted Mrs, Frances D. 
Gage, well known as a writer and philanthro- 
pist, was recently admitted to membership in 
Sorosis. _ Her fair and placid face, crowned by 
@ wreath of snowy locks, forms a picture of 
peculiar loveliness. When she took the pledge 
of the society, the ceremony is said to have 


been very impressive. Mrs. Gage, in her days | 


of strength and vigor, was one of the most 
electric and felicitous speakers that ever graced 
the woman’s rights platform. She is much 
beloved by the young readers of the Indepen- 
dent and other periodicals as “Grandma 
Gage.” Some one has now happily styled her 


the “Grandma of Sorosis.” 





—The following is from “ Recollections of 
Thackeray” in the last Atlantic : 

“ He took very great delight in his young daughter's 
first contributions to the Cornhill, and I shall always 
remember how he made me get into a cab, one day in 
London, that I might hear, as we rode along, the joyful 
news he had to impart, that he had just been reading 
his daughter's first paper, which was entitled ‘Little 
Scholars.” ‘‘WhenI read it,”, said he, “I blubbered 
like a child—it is so good, so simple, and so hoxest > 
and my little girl wrote it, every word of it.” 

—Olive Logan says in her lecture on girls: 

“I have found among all sorts of women in the 
course of society, and in all parts of the country, from 
New York to San Francisco and from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, that the woman who was most severe in her 
judgment of so-called masculine women, was the 
identical woman who is herself good for nothing. Wo- 
men to whom I could teach the first principles of 
housekeeping sneer at me as unwomanly because God 
has given me one talent which I have cultivated to the 
best of my ability.” 


—Miss Kate Stanton made, we believe, her 
first essay in the lecture-field, in Providence, 
a few evenings since. A friend, in a private 
letter, draws the following bright picture of 
her endowments and capabilities, natural and 
acquired : 

‘Miss Stanton is pretty, earnest, honest, and enthu- 
siastic, with plenty of good sense, streaked wiuh gen- 
ius. Her elocution is better than that of any woman 
before the public that I have ever heard. She is very 
graceful, and the temperance orders are enthusiastic 


about her; but she does not mean to be confined to 
temperance.”* 


—The Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail 
says: 
oe e look, then, to woman to remove this horrible 
scourge of war from mankind—to sweep from the 
earth this most unholy and barbarous practice. We 
put the ballot in her hand, and expect her to vote for 
peace. When some n scheme of intriguing 
demagogues, or some petty trespass of foreign power 
threatens to deluge the land in blood, we demand of 
her to come up and say that it shall not be—to protest 
against it—to denounce it—to prohibit it: To this end 
we ask that the sphere of female influence be en- 
larged.” 

—‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was wholly pre- 
pared for the press in a little wooden house 
in Maine, from week to week, while the story 
was coming out ina Washington newspaper. 
Most of it was written by the evening lamp 
on a pine table, about which the children of 
the family were gathered together conning 
their various lessons for the next day. Amid 
the busy hum of earnest voices, constantly 
asking questions of the mother, intent on her 
world-renowned task, Mrs. Stowe wove to- 
gether those thrilling chapters which were des- 
tined to find readers in so many languages 
throughout the globe. 


—The following matrimonial advertisement 
appears in a journal of Rhenish Prussia: 
“The true female friend of a Catholic lady 
who, from family circumstances, has re- 
mained unmarried up to her thirty-sixth year, 
calls to the lady in question. She combines 
with a handsome and youthful personal ap- 
pearance strong and blooming health, and an 
admirably cultivated mind and heart. She 
belongs to a very good family, and possesses 
besides a capital of 15,000 thalers. For the 
moment she is without opportunities of form- 
ing for herself a suitable acquaintance. Gen- 
tleman of answerable age and character, pos- 
sessed of secured means of existence, great 
solidity and high consideration, are therefore 
invited to offer their hands in alliance on the 
prospect of a happy union. Belonging to the 
Catholic confession is much wished for, but is 
not made a condition. Photograph indis- 
pensable.” 





—The only woman student in the Royal 
Academy, London, isa Miss Hereford, who, 
in her letter of application, signed only by the 
initials of her first name, and, as no suspicion 
was aroused; was formally admitted before 
her sex was known. : 


—“To insure modesty, I would advise the 
educating of the sexes together ; for two boys 
will preserve twelve girls, or two girls twelve 
boys—innocent, amid winks, jokes, and impro- 
prieties—-merely by that instinctive sense which 
is the forerunner of matured modesty. But I 
will guarantee nothing in a school where girls 
are alone together, and still less where boys 
are.”—Jean Paul Richter. 

—Mrs. Holloway’s lecture, at Cooper In- 
stitute, under the auspices of the Southern 
Woman’s Bureau, on the evening of Dec. 16th, 
was fairly attended. Quite a number of the 
old residents of New York were present, 
and a fair sprinkling of celebrities, among 
them Miss Charlotte Cushman being notice- 
able: Mrs. Holloway presented her subject, 
which covered the whole ground of woman’s 
claims, in a clear and forcible manner, often 
interspersed with telling points. Her style 
is thoroughly ladylike, and the elegant sim- 
plicity of her costume was much to be praised. 
Mrs. Holloway has those chief oratorical 
requisites, a good voice and delivery, and her 
method of attack is happily calculated to 
cause stubborn walls of prejudice to crumble 
away under the touch of grace, where others 
might batter and fulminate in vain. 


—It is Mr. Beecher’s opinion that men 
“may trust much to the universal desire of 
women to appear lovable in masculine eyes. 
If, as we fondly (not conceitedly!) believe, 
they are made subject to vanity in a peculiar 
degree; and if, in response to manly encour- 
agement, they enter in and possess certain 
new fields of employment, and find them- 
selves mirrored as unlovely there, we may be 
sure that they will very quickly renounce 
ther new ‘rights,’ and exchange them for 
the old admiration.” With all due deference 
to Mr: Beecher, we think a large class of wo- 
men who have their bread and butter to earn 
would, if they could obtain profitable em- 
ployment, stick to their work, even at the 
risk of finding themselves “ mirrored as un- 
lovely.” Working women may of necessity 
be, in many cases, unlovely, but poverty, hun- 
ger and cold are more so. 


—We publish in this issue a letter from a 
correspondent who signs himself “A Wo- 
man’s Rights Man,” in which we receive a 
pretty severe lecture for our supposed anxiety 
to affiliate with either existing political party 
which, in return for our influence, is first will- 
ing to give us the ballot. It would seem that 
our correspondent has not read with care our 
paper, dating back to the effort made by the 
Massachusetts party to secure the help of both 
Republicans and Democrats in the above-men- 
tioned State. The coquetting of the Bay State 
organization failed in both instances, although 
Mrs. Livermore emphatically declared that 
“ they were married into the Republican par- 
ty.” At that time, and since, we have repeat- 
edly taken the ground that women can be 
neither Republicans or Democrats, from the 
very nature of their disfranchised condition ; 
that. they must hold themselves aloof, and, 
in fact, carry all the principle which our 
correspondent rather hastily charges us with 
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Our Mail Bag. 


A VOICE OF WARNING. — 








° December 19th, 1870. 
To the Editor of the Revolution ; 

During the six months about to expire, I 
have been in the receipt of your paper, having 
taken it on trial, and have read it attentively. 
It commands my approval in the main, and 
impresses me as being the ablest of its class. 

All of woman’s rights—civil, religious, social, 
and political—need all the attention you can 
give them, and I would not have you exclude 
any subject pertaining nearly or remotely to 
the advancement of woman. 

Judging of the future by the past, we await 
calmly and confidently the exaltation of wo- 
man, and, through her, of man, also, to a posi- 
tion of grandeur beyond what we may now 
scarcely dream of. 

By comparing the condition of woman in 
her lowest estate amongst our own ancestors 
at almost any time from 300 to 1000 years ago, 
with her present average condition in the 
United States, and then, by comparing with 
each other the different conditions of man dur- 
ing the same respective periods, we will see 
that the ratio of her improvement is much 
greater than of his, and if this more rapid de- 
velopment of woman should continue, she can- 
not but soon outstrip him in the race of life. 

It_ is not to be anticipated, however, that 
there will ever be any permanent aggregate 
superiority of either sex. over the other in the 
grand future of our race on this earth; but 
woman’s more rapid advancement will con- 
tinue until a just equilibrium shall have be- 
come established, and man and woman will 
then go hand in hand in the performance of 
every good and perfect work. 

Man will learn that to win the love of a 
good, noble and independent woman, he must 
make himself lovable and worthy of her ; he 
must himself be as good and pure, in every 
respect, as he would have her who is unto him 
the one altogether lovely. 

Man will be lifted to this standard only by 
the influence of the superior woman, already 
being developed by such agencies as Tue Rev- 
OLUTION is making use of, and he is thus in- 
terested in the advancement of woman equally 
with herself. 

I have said that your paper has my approv- 
al in the main; but I beg leave to enter a 
kindly protest against some ideas thrown out 
occasionally. Having sent all of the back 
numbers away, I cannot quote from the record, 
but that will not be necessary. 

Your organization has made efforts, from 
time to time, to secure the co-operation and as- 
sistance of one or the other of the two great 
political parties of the country. Your better 
judgment has naturally led you to make your 
first appeals to the Republican party; but fail- 
ing to meet with the prompt response which 


your own ardor sought for, you have shown | 


yourselves ready to become allied with the 
Democratic party, with Tammany, and, I 
might almost say, with Old Nick hiriself, or 
with any one and every one who will, this 
very instant, help you in the way you shall 
prescrie. , 

That your proper choice of assdciates is'a 
matter of vital importance to your ‘success 
seems to me ‘to be self-evident; but I cannot 
see that you take the same view, and herein I 
conceive that you are going far astray. 





You do not need such great political allies ; 
your work is chiefly educational ; and when 
the understanding of the people has been 
brought up to a proper point, you will win the 
prizes you are.so earnestly and so ably striv- 
ing for. Butif you feel that you will make 
much more rapid progress by getting one of 
our political parties to join hands with you, 
and perhaps.to insert a woman’s plank in its 
platform of principles, there ought not to be 
any difficulty in choosing at once which party 
it shall be. 

The Republican party is identified with the 
setting at liberty of the slave, and has fought 
it out on that line until his rights have been 
permanently and practically secured by proper 
provisions in the Constitution, It is identified 
with the honest payment of the national debt, 
and with all measures necessary to establish 
the proper settlement of all questions growing 
out of our great rebellion ; and it is identified 
with various measures to secure the purity of 
the ballot-box, honesty in the civil service, and 
other beneficent objects. 

But even a more important consideration 
for your organization, perhaps, than any of 
these is the general character of the great 
masses of the Republican party. It comprises 
probably not less three-fourths to four-fifths 
of the best educated, most highly refined, 
most intellectual and ablest of our citizens—a 
class whose assistance it is quite desirable to 
secure, and whose companionship. will not 
only be no disgrace, but will be a decided 
honor. 

The Democratic party did all it could to 
trammeLourGovernment in its efforts to put 
down the rebellion ; it made every effort to 
keep the slave in bondage ; it urged upon the 
country all sorts of shameful schemes to secure 
practical repudiation of our just debts ; it has 
persistently arrayed itself against our demand 
from our Southern brethren of such guaran- 
tees of good behavior as would enable us to 
live in peace with them, and to go on together 
in a general prosperous career. 

As to the character of the great masses of 
the Democratic party of the present day, it is 


not.necessary to go away from your own great 


city to gather abundant material from which 
to form an enlightened judgment. 

While we will grant to it a modicum of 
members of great ability and worth, it is con- 
fessedly the party that embraces the great 
bulk of the ignorant and all varieties of the 
criminal classes, 

Do the gamblers, thieves, murderers, repeat- 
ers, rioters et id omne genus, vote the Republi- 
can ticket? Do their leaders endeavor, while 
sitting in the councils of the nation, to es- 
tablish the purity of the ballot-box? Do they 
labor in behalf of civil service reform? Do 
they ever espouse any great measures for the 
good of the nation? Our national records say 
No! and he that runs may read. 

Can you think fora moment of joining hands 
on any basis with a party whose record shows 
that it did not want to let the slave go free, 
and cannot, therefore, be honestly willing to as- 
sist to freedom the oppressed of other classes ? 
Will you not rather seek alliance only with 
the party which has proved itself by its works, 
which has shown its practical sympathy with 
the slave of the South, and is therefore much 
the most likely to become a trustworthy friend 
to other sufferers from oppressions scarcely 
less >and which 80 a 
rodney 3 best people of the land? = 





Your efforts to get aid from some one in the 
manner you do would indicate that you would 
sooner ask, “ What is expedient?” than “ What 
is right?” Youdo not seem properly to ap- 
preciate that your only safe course is to not 
tamper with evil, to not do evil that good may 
come, and to adhere without a shadow of 
turning to righteous principle. 

I protest most earnestly against your appar- 
ent indifference to the character of those whom 
you seek to associate with you, and believe 
that if you do not alter your standard in this 
regard you will suffer, sooner or later, the inev- 
itable results of a grievous and fatal error. 

If you cannot without any hesitancy what- 
ever make the only honorable choice that is 
open to you, it betrays the almost obliquity of 
your moral vision, and. proves that you have 
not yet sufficiently purified your own borders, 
that you have no settled political principles of 
your own, and have not the shadow of title to 
thewery privileges for which you make such 
loud demand. One great benefit we have 
hoped for from woman’s vote has been the 
purification of polities; but if woman herself 
stoops to practices similar to and but little or 
no better than those that so disgrace the poli- 
tics of the day, how vain is our hope! 

We accord to woman a glorious destiny, and 
may indulge in the certain assurance that she 
will ultimately attain to such destiny ; but it 
will be only through great and protracted 
struggles, . 

It is of the utmost importance that all her 
efforts to righteous ends should be based only 
upon righteous means, and should be free from 
the taint of prevalent political corruptions and 
all other debasing influences. 

It is to be hoped that your better and nobler 
instincts will prevail, and will keep you in the 
paths of pure principle, by following which 


you will alone compass your grand purposes. 
A Woman's Rients Man. 





GREETING FROM THE SOUTH. 


ALEXANDRIA, Va., Dec. 6th, 1870. 
To the Editor of The Revolution ; 


I send you a greeting from my Virginia 
home. I believe the opposition that prevails 
here in regard to a question which is stirring 
the hearts of many of the most intellectual 
and the noblest women in America arises 
from utter ignorance. The women have not 
familiarized themselves with the principles 
and demands of the noble band who, under a 
banner bearing the inscriptions, “ Woman 
Suffrage,” “ Equal Wages,” are marching on 
to a hard-earned, glorious victory. 

I think if Anna Dickinson could come here, 
or Mrs. Stanton’s genial, intellectual face 
beam upon us, the persuasive tones, the sound 
logic of these true women would touch their 
hearts and appeal to their intellects, and they 
would soon be able to discern the beauty, the 
glory and the justice of the grand cause of 
woman’s rights. 

Often in conversation with women upon 
this subject, I find that they have scarcely 
given it a thought; they are unable to combat 
my argument in its favor. When I draw their 
attention to the barbarous, disgraceful laws 
regarding woman, and ask them if they are 
willing to fold their hands and calmly submit 
to them, they admit the injustice of these laws, 
but they are so much afraid of being consid- 
ered masculine, that they would not dare to 
taise their voices in an attempt to erase these 
terrible blots from the laws of our country. 
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During a-recent visit to Media, Pa., 1 was 
much pleased to find many warm advocates 
of the cause of woman suffrage among the 
cultivated, intelligent portion of the com- 


“munity. It cheers my heart to meet a woman 


who acknowlétiges that she wishes to vote— 
that she desires justice for thousands of brave, 
hard-working sister women. I always grasp 
the hand of such a woman, and never do I 
meet with one who is not good and true. 

My faith in the success of the cause is very 
strong. I believe that ere many years have 
passed, the mighty minds, the brilliant wit, 
the sound logic, the soul-stirring oratory of 
the grand women who are engaged in this 
work will have accomplishéd thie victory, The 
chains that now bind us will be broken with 
a tremendous crash, which will echo through 
the world. We will be the acknowledged 
political and intellectual equals of our fathers, 
brothers, husbands, sons; and the women of 
America will go side by side with the men, 
proudly “marching on to the music of the 
centuries.” 

Then a more glorious day will dawn, not 
alone for America, but for the world. Our 
flag will wave prouder from the dome of our 
capitol; the Goddess of Liberty no longer be 
& meaningless statue, as it now looks down in 
mockery upon our serfdom, and the voice of 
a hundred canrion will boom forth the glad 
tidings—the women of America are free! And 
a song of thanksgiving will ring out from 
thousands of hearts and homes that there has 
ever been a revolution. 

Yours truly, Iris, 








TWO WOMEN. 


t West Mermen, Conn., Dec. 13, 1870. 
To the Editor of The Revolution : 

We, of this town, who feel an interest in 
knowing what woman can do, and how she 
does it, had an opportunity to judge a little 
within the past week. Mrs. Van Cott has 
been, and still is, holding protracted meetings 
at the Methodist Church, and Mrs, Emelia 
Pardee made her first appearance as a lec- 
turer before a large audience in the Town 
Hall last Saturday evening. Indeed these 
ladies divided the public interest, and neither 
thechureh or hall were large enough to ac- 
commodate all who came to hear them. 

Mrs. Pardee’s subject was Temperance, or 
rather Intemperance, an old, old story, but 
re-told by her in an earnest pathetic way, 
that made the heart bleed afresh over the un- 
told woes of which it is the fruitful source; 
and I felt a glow of pleasure in the thoug)t 
that so few of our own sex, through all the 
afflictions of their tried and narrowed lives, 
had resorted to the inebriating cup for con- 
solation, although we have always, I believe, 
had. equal rights in this respect at least. I 
have never heard (with my ears) the noble 
words of Mrs. Stanton [may the shadow of 
her demands never grow less] nor the stirring 
appeals of Miss Anthony or Anna Dickinson, 
so I cannot compare her to these as a speaker. 
Her manner is graceful and modest—too much 
so, some might say; but she treated the sub- 
ject with a deep, sorrowful earnestness, that 
needed no other emphasis than her sweet face 
and voice, which I hope.is destined to plead 
sticcessfully ‘against this cruel"sin, one of the 
many that will never be abolished except by 
woman's vote. 

Mrs. Van Cott is a majestic-looking woman, 
with an unlimited. amount of force and ener- 





gy; and if every sdul in this benighted town 
does not seek the Lord; it will certainly not 
be her fault; she speaks with the “voice of 
many waters,” and I thought, when listening 
to her, I wish she would use it for free suf- 
frage. She is not an eloquent speaker, but a 
powerful one ; nevertheless, a real worker who 
seems never to tire, but rather to enjoy her 
mission, and is thoroughly absorbed in it. 

I noticed in my Revo.utTion ‘last week 
a card from Mrs. I. B. Hooker, requesting 
the address of any one who was willing to 
take charge of a package of tracts to be dis- 
tributed through this State. She gave only 
her name; so I do not know how to reach 
her, but would say, I shall be happy to do 
anything in my power to help the work along. 
I do not suppose I am the only woman’s rights 
woman here, but am a stranger, and do not 
know if there are others. I should like to 
make their acquaintance, 

Respectfully yours, KaTE PATERSON. 

[Letters will reach Mrs, Hooker if simply 
directed Hartford, Connecticut.—Ep. Revo- 
LUTION. 





MR. BURNETT VINDICATED. 


3 _ WASHINGTON, D.C., Dec. 9, 1870, 
To the Editor of the Revolution: pe? 
Excuse a stranger’s familiarity, but you 
are dear to me, and truth should be no fami- 
liarity. 

I observe in your columns that some one 
has, in fancied wisdom, attempted a criticism 
of “one Alf Burnett,” as though Mr. Burnett 
has not a reputation as wide as east and west, 
north and south! While pretending to be 
extra discriminating, even of the’ wise folks” 
she speaks of, not of the “silly people” who 
make their “sides ache” over an “ indifferent 
actor’s” effort that there is “ not one touch of 
nature in,” she has shown herself one of those 
foolish persons—not always of thé“feyiinine 
gender—who reckon without their host, who 
fly off at a tangent, and generally make them- 
selves ridiculous in the eyes of people of true 
common sense. 

Any person of even ordinary discrimination 
witnessing Mr. Burnett’s caricature of a wo- 
man’s rights lecturess can at once see he does 
not intend to “imitate” Olive Logan. His 
lecture was popular before Miss Logan took 
the rostrum; and because of her popularity, 
and that he personally knows her, and knows 
she is a woman of sownd sense and calm rea- 
son; and can understand a joke, he used the 
name of “ Olive” after he had been giving the 
lecture some months, or years it may be. 

The lecture, so-called, is simply a broad 


| burlesque, not intended to “hold the mirror 


up to nature,” and it. contains stronger argu- 
ment for than against the woman cause, of 
which Mr. B. is a warm well-wisher, and Miss 
Logan has no better friend. She herself has 
listened to the lecture, but whether she made 
her sides ache or not I am not advised. I know 
she laughed heartily. 

But ’tis easy to see how a captious, not 
overly wise person can utterly mistake Mr. 
Burnett's meaning and intent; the same mis- 
take has now and then been made in regard 
to his ‘“‘ Preacher from Hepsidam” by those 
possessing more zeal than knowledge: 

Suffice it to say; Mr. Burnett has delivered 
that woman’s rights lecture all over the coun- 
try, before literary societies and woman suf- 
Srage associations, to hosts of “ silly people,” 





heretofore accredited with brains and judg- 
ment, till your correspondent sent forth her 
fiat. 

I deem it due, not only to Mr. B. but to 
Olive Logan, that you publish this from one 
who knows the parties, and who has made her 
“silly sides ache ” many a time over that same 
lecture, and who is also a ‘devotee to the cause 
of her sex, and a warm advocate of Tam Rev- 
OLUTION versus the Boston Woman's Journal. 

Yours, “RUSHTON.” 








GEN. WALBRIDGE. 


To the Editor of The Revolution : . 

No obituary of Gen. Hiram Walbridge, I 
think, has mentioned one fact that will inter- 
est your readers. A few months ago I met 
him at the Astor House in New York, and 
after greetings he asked warmly, “ How is 
woman suffrage?” “Doing well,” said I; 
“our success is sure.” “ Good, good!” he ex- 
claimed; “I hope so.” “ Why,” said I, in 
surprise, “I did not know, General, that you 
were with us.” “ Yes, yes.” said he, grasping 
my hand earnestly; “‘ my health has prevent- 
ed my saying so publicly, but I have watched 
your movements with great pleasure and sym- 
pathy. Come up to my room and talk about 
it.” The last words he said to me breathed 


hope for our success. 
J. K. H. Witcox. 





—The New York Sociology Club held its 
eleventh meeting at the Geographical Society 
Rooms, Cooper Institute, Monday evening last. 
W.L. Ormsby, Jr., read a paper on “ Women’s 
Work and Wages,” claiming that women do 
as much work as men, but in many employ- 
ments of poorer quality, and hence with lower 
pay. He denied the claim of Auguste Comte, 
echoed by Mrs. L. D. Blake (who was present 
and took part), that women had a right to be 
supported by men, except when rearing off- 
spring; objected to the desire-of women for 
office and of teachers in public schools for 
equal pay, and styled the mass of government 
places, including the public schools, robberies 
which should be abolished.—Prof. Wilcox 
held that the possession of the ballot would 
help women to work, as politicians and em- 
ployers find work for voters.of their own 
party. He announced that the “Women’s - 
Progressive Association,” of No. 45 Elizabeth 
street, had adjourned to attend this meeting, 
and called for remarks from Mrs. Martin, its 
President, and Miss Sue L. F. Smith, of Vir- 
ginia, one of its members, Both were heard 
with interest; and Mrs. Martin stated that her 
association would probably merge into this 
Club.—Mr. Moran held that voting was use- 
less; Dr. Hallock that it was a duty; and Dr. 
Marvin denied, as a physician, Mr. Ormsby’s 
view —that men’s and women’s strength is 
equal.—The Club adjourned to January 9th, 
when Mrs. M. C. Joslyn will give a paper, to 
be followed on the 16th by Mrs. Frances Mac- 
kinley. 





—In Troy, New York, in the middle of the 
war, a sagacious school-board reduced the 
salaries of female. teachers one-third, and 
added the amount robbed from those poor 
souls to the wages of the instructors in breeches. 
As Mrs. Stanton has most pertinently asked, 
“ Would that board have dared to do this thing 
if these women had had votes?” Not a bit 
of it. 
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AU persons are invited to send to this journal, from all parts of the 
world, fads, ents, resolutions, eriticisme, reports, and items concern 
ing woman's education, employments, wages, disabilities, enfranchise- 
ment, and general welfare, Communications should be accompanied by 
the names of the writers, not always for publication, but as @ guarantes 
of authentienty. ‘The editor is not responsible for the opinions of eontribu- 
tore, and invites 6 wide freedom and diversity of speech. Rejected man- 
weer pte will mot be returned sacept when eccompanicd by the requisite 
pediage stamps. All letters should be addressed to The Ri lution Asso- 
cation, Bos 3088, New York City. Principal Office, No. 81 Union Place, 
corner of Sinteenth sirest, New York. Branch Office (where the offisc-editor 
may be found daily), No. 11 Fulton strest, near Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn. 














NEW YORK, DECEMBER 29, 1870. 








MISS GARRETT. 


It was a foggy December morning, such as 
only London can furnish, when every inhala- 
tion rasps one’s throat, and one is chilled to 
the very heart by the damp searching gir, that 
we started to make a call upon Miss Garrett, 
whose recent triumphant success in her elec- 
tion to the London School Board, (a canvass 
in which she headed the poll,) has made her, 
for the time, one of the most prominent wo- 
men in England. 

A short drive took us to a row of substantial 
houses, where a large door-plate of a most 
professional and business-like air, even before 
we looked at the number, distinguished one of 
them as the residence of the lady we had come 
to see. 

Miss Garrett is a young woman; certainly 
she is not more than twenty-four or five years 
of age. She has as abundant and fair hair as 
any German maiden, and wears it neatly ar- 
ranged in heavy braids. She has also that 
clear complexion and that lovely flush in her 
cheeks, which is the glory of Englishwomen, 
and so rare among their pallid American sis- 
ters. The features are good, without being at 
all striking, and her expression pleasant when 
she speaks. She has that excellent thing in 
woman, “a soft, low voice,” and a little lisp 
not at all unpleasing to the ear. She is about 
the middle height, of a slender and graceful 
figure, and she was dressed in a short costume 
of tasteful and simple fashion. Altogether, 
she is a neat, trim, and prepossessing young 
doctor, whose entrance into a sick-room must 
be as refreshing asa fresh breath of pure airor 
a ray of bright sunshine would be in these 
dreary, foggy London days. 

We were at first shown into a reception 
room, where we found one lady waiting, like 
ourselves, her turn to see the mistress of the 
house. It was Miss Garrett’s hour for office 
consultation, so we took our turn patiently. 
When it came we were ushered into the office 
upstairs, a small and comfortably furnished 
room, which the blazing coal fire made more 
cozy still, from the contrast of its warmth with 
the chill of the damp London fog without. 


Miss Garrett received us cordially, but ex- 
pressed herself as not particularly interested 
in the woman's movement, outside of herown 
especial work. Not that she is at ail opposed 
to it, but her own time is too much absorbed 
by her professional duties to allow her to give 
niuch attention to outside work. Her sister, 
Mrs. Fawcett, speaks and writes ably in wo- 
man’s service, and Miss Garrett said she “ be- 
lieved in talking,” only it was not Aer especial 
work. 

Jt will be remembered that Miss Garrett ap- 





plied for a diploma, and on due examination 
received it from the Apothecaries’ Hall, an in- 
novation upon masculine prerogatives for 
which the old fogies were so unprepared that, 
taken by surprise, they gave a woman the 
right to the title of L. A. 8., which means 
licensed by Apothecaries’ Society, almost be- 
fore they themselves were aware of what 
they had done. In England there are three 
degrees in medicine ; the first, that of apothe- 
cary; the second, of surgeon; the last, and 
highest, of physician. 

Miss Garrett was obliged to go to Paris and 
study and graduate at the “ Ecole de Medi- 
cine” to gain her degree of M. D., as neither 
the college of surgeons nor that of physicians 
would admit her to examination. 

But no sooner had this woman slipped 
through the door which had so unwittingly 
been left ajar than the profession locked and 
bolted it behind her, so that no other woman 
should follow this example of Miss Garrett's. 
They resolved that no person who had re- 
ceived only private medical instruction should 
be considered a proper candidate for medical 
honors, and as the public schools of medicine 
are almost closed to woman, this amounts toa 
virtual ostracism of woman from the profes- 
sion. However, women may study medicine in 
Paris, and in Zurich, as our own Miss Put- 
nam has done, and may gain high hoyors 
there, and return to England or America, as 
the case may be, to practice their profession. 
So, in spite of brawling students and old fogy 
professors, earnest women may find one or 
two countries which open the doors of their 
medical schools to them. It is to the honor 
of France and Switzerland that they do not 
frown down any attempt of their daughters to 
devote themselves to that noblest of all sci- 
ences, the knowledge of the laws that govern 
human life. By the way, if isa step in ad- 
vance that the professors of the Medical Col- 
lege in Edinburgh have severely reprimanded 
the disorderly students whose Conduct was so 
offensive to the ladies who were attending the 
lectures there. 


Miss Garrett does not believe in separate in- 
stitutions for the instruction of male and 
female physicians. She thinks it far 
better for the old and wealthy and time- 
honored institutions to open their doors to 
the young women as well as to the young men 
who wish to enter them. 

By a law of this nation no college can be 
established here unless it has attached to it a 
hospital, with at least one hundred and fifty 
beds, and the erection of the buildings, the 
keeping up of such a hospital and the salaries 
of the professors would involve an enormous 
expense ifa female college were attempted, 
and the institution even then would not be 
equal for many years in efficacy or thorough- 
ness to the already long established Medical 
College now in existence. 

Miss Garrett says that public opinion in 
England with regard to the entrance of wo- 
men into the medical profession is far behind 
that of America on the same subject, and the 
opening of the college to female students she 
considers to be far in the future. But she be- 
lieves it is best to wait for the slow advance of 
public sentiment, and that the sudden rush of 
women into the profession would result only 
in their own disappointment as to their pecu- 
niary success. 

But Miss Garrett forgets that public opinion 





is a stagnant pool, which needs not only the 
gentle breeze of agitation upon its surface, but 
the strong wind of innovation, to stir it to its 
depths, and what if at first it does bring up 
mire and dirt, in the end it makes a new chan- 
nel for the sluggish waters, and changes a pes- 
tilential pool into a living and life giving 
stream. 

Like some of the brave and. successful pio- 
neers among the women who have, by enter- 
ing on new fields of labor, made the way they 
have found so hard easier for their sisters, 
Miss Garrett is one of the best exemplifications 
in her own person of the doctrine of so-called 
woman's rights, and like our own Anna Dick- 
inson she is content to practice rather than to 
preach the new theories. 

But these @iccessful innovators upon public 
opinion forget that many of their struggling 
sisterhood have not the pluck and energy 
which nature has bestowed upon them, and to 
which they are indebted for their success, and 
that for thesake of the many weak ones, the 
few strong ones should spare no pains to re- 
move the hydra-headed monster of prejudice, 
the many barriers of custom which effectually 
bar the way against the progress of the ma- 
jority of their sex, who, while they groan and 
sigh under their enforced poverty and depend- 
ance, have not the moral courage requisite to 
go into the new and untried field of self-help 
and self-support. 





OUR OWN EMILY. - 


The readers of Tae Revouttion feel so 
well acquainted with our London correspond- 
ent, Miss Emily Faithfull, editor of the Vic- 
toria Magazine, that they will be glad to know 
how handsomely she is spoken of by Miss 
Alice B, LeGeyt in a letter from England to 
the Woman’s Journal. 

Miss Mary E. Beedy had been saying that 
the art of oratory had not been cultivated 
by women in England—a remark to which 
Miss LeGeyt replies by mentioning that at 
least one woman in England had cultivated 
this art with extraordinary success: and that 
was Miss Emily Faithfull. In support of her 
own flattering opinion of Miss Faithfull’s ora- 
torical gifts, she adduces the testimony of the 
Rev. A. T. D’Orsey, B. D., a London elocution- 
ist, who says: 
lecture by Mise Hinlly Fatthfull, which, in addition to 
sound sense in admirable En; seemed to me a per- 
ral, impressive, ‘with e moet pleasing. modulation sad 
distinct enunciation.” pt 7 

The Bayswater Chronicle, in referring to 
one of Miss Faithfull’s lectures, and particu- 
larly to the manner of its delivery, says: 





Mise Faithfull be ¥ tabl - 
od, t would be in teaching young len te te 


pes church service, which so very few prop- 
The Hampshire Gazette, in referring to her 
lecture on “ Woman's Sphere and Woman's 

Work,” says: 
“Miss Faithfull is a lady, in the est and bes 
- Ae tal, ofecnted , 


of 
Seri farts tah ee ear 


eet a to “ and 
miration those w! respect admiration is 
worth anything.” 


greek gape of London 
parsy y Breer rph tool to hear Faitn- 
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had sriered ty several rounds of spplanee, 


cs 

ef supplementary speech. Amongst ‘* The Best So- 

ciety” to whom the members of the college were in- 

uced Ruskin, Browning, Lowell, 

George Eliot, tor, Dickens, Lyon Playfair, Hux- 

ley, and other authors, living and 

ee ae of the modern novel found especial 
Miss LeGeyt, speaking with great enthu- 

siasm of her friend, says, 

“High and low, rich and poor, and even her ene- 


mi I am sorry to say she some !|—cannot 
per that Emily Faithfull’s elocution is of the first 





There was some hope (and, in THE REvo- 
TION office, some expectation) that Miss Faith- 
full would make a brief visit to America dur- 
ing the fall and early winter—filling up, by 
an American visit, an interval between her 
English engagements ;—but this pleasing hope 
has been disappointed for the present. The 
next best thing to Miss Faithfull’s tongue is 
her pen. And our readers. will continue to 
receive (and enjoy) her letters as often as just 
occasion occurs for her writing. Miss Faith- 
full has been called the Anna Dickinson of 
England, though the two women are so un- 
like that they cannot be justly compared. 








A LOOK BACKWARD. 

With the soft chimes of Christmas bells in 
our ears, and the gentle thoughts which the 
season brings springing into life, we send our 
heartfelt greetings to the friends and readers 
of Tak Revotvtion, who, although our con- 
nection has been one of months, instead of 
years, seem personally endeared to us. 

So many tokens of encouragement, so many 
words of cheer have come to us during these 
closing days of 1870, that we are strengthened 
and girded for the continued fight we must 
still wage with prejudice and wrong. Our 
hands are held high by brave, true helpers all 
over the land, who cry to us, and bid us be of 
good cheer. 

We have striven to be brave and honest, 
working for truth’s sake, and for that alone; 


and may our right hand lose its cunning before. 


we adopt the tactics of expediency, or swerve 
one hair from the straight course we have 
marked out. 

We have suffered from spite, calumny, and 
detraction, but we have not suffered in vain. 
We believe the great issues of the woman 
question are better understood to-day than 
ever before. All we ask is justice, and the 
results which justice will inevitably accom- 
plish. 

It has been falsely and wickedly said that 
the tendency of our efforts is to break up and 
destroy the home. In the light of this sacred 
Christ Festival, which sheds its brightest 
lustre about hearth-stones, and blesses little 
children, and sanctifies every tie that binds the 
family, we protest against this slander. Our ob- 
ject is mainly to make betterhomes. We hold 
that no relation of life is so sacred that it can- 
not and ought not to be probed to the very cen- 
tre, to seek the gangrene which may be corrod- 
ing its life. The family relation is too strongly 
entrenched in the needs of human nature to suf- 
fer from keenest scrutiny. We reverence the 
home as the source from whence all purity and 
goodness flow. We thank God for the true 


homes of this land, and gladly would we con-’ 


vert all such as are not true homes into centres 
of joy and beneficence, Far be it from us to 





proclaim that any higher work can come to 


whe | woman’s hands than the creating of a perfect 


home, where all hearts are attuned to sym- 
pathy, where the spirit of true religion reigns, 
and culture and large benevolence brighten 
and glow under her influence. But the home 
creating genius is not given to all women; 
and thousands never bave the opportunity of 
developing their capablilities in this way ; and 
for such as these we would strive to open other 
doors of labor and effort, although we be- 
lieve no woman, however happy, shrined up 
in sacred affections, as: wife and mother, safe 
and secure above all necessity for rude contact 
with the world, will not be rendered more 
blessed in her state by the lever which the 
woman question has put under her whole 
sex to raise it up to a high level. 

One form has passed away, during this year 
just closing, whose memory will come rever- 
ently, tearfully to many hearts, as the soft 
Christmas chimes vibrate through the air. 
The kindly humane genius of Charles Dickens 
has added a positive brightness to the Christ- 
mas board and the Christmas green; his ben- 
ediction has fallen on the heads of children 
whom he loved so dearly ; and now, when the 
thought awakes on this most beautiful festival 
of all the year, that never will another story 
come to us from his beloved hand, the shadow 
of a shade of tender regret will creep over our 
mirth, which will be the tribute he himself 
would have liked best. 

Grateful to our friends and co-workers, and 
for the many tokens of sympathy and interest 
which the waning year has brought, we look 
with assured faith in a brave and confident 
spirit to what the untried future will unfold 
for our encouragement in the work which 
we deem most sacred ; and as the bells chime 
with a thousand silver echoes we say with 
the poet : 3 \ 

Bing grt oa 


Ring ont the false, 
Ring in the true.” 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S ARGUMENT. 


As Professor Huxley has recently been 
beaten by a woman, Miss Garrett, in a sharply 
contested election, it will perhaps be inter- 
esting to know upon what ground the great 
scientist bases his advocacy of woman’s rights, 
if advocacy it can be called. The law which 
he enunciates, “ that no human being can 
arbitrarily dominate over another without 
grievous damage to his own nature,” would 
make the most refined selfishness the motive 
and incentive for.right actions. An enlight- 
ened being cannot afford to tyrannize over one 
much lower even in type and organization. 
Though the inferior being may, perhaps, be 
much better off in a state of subjection, his 
higher brother must wash his hands of him, 
and give him his personal independence for 


his own good, although “ the doctrine of equal the 


natural rights may be an illogical delusion.” 
The idea is that tyranny covers the nature of 
the tyrant with a blue mould, and therefore 
self-preservation demands the doing of sub- 
stantial justice. 

Professor Huxley makes the condition of 
women and negroes parallel cases ; and though 
he is in no wise complimentary to our sex, and 
although the ground he takes leaves the mind 
unsatisfied, the conclusion at which he arrives 
is one from which we do not wish to make an 
appeal. Professor Huxley may, if he chooses, 
indulge a covert sneer at the pretensions of 





women to equality with man in any large 
sense, as when he indirectly throws a doubt 
on “ passionate tenderness as especially femi- 
nine,” and does not attempt to deny the start- 
ling paradox put forward by some, “ that even 
in physical beauty man is the superior.” We 
are willing to allow the largest latitude of 
opinion on these subjects, if the belief in our 
inferiority does not debar us from the rights: 
and privileges which we claim on the ground 
of humanity and citizenship. 

For the last half-century, ever since curi- 
osity began to be excited on the subject of 
woman, man has been busy in evolving her 
from his consciousness. In many cases the 
distorted creations of his own mind have 
given him excuse for keeping her in a state of 
subjection. But at last there comes a man 
who has no superfluous flattery or cajolery to 
bestow upon the sex, who judges, weighs and 
measures with keen scientific insight and pre- 
cision, and yet who demands justice, and 
nothing but justice, for women. z 

Professor Huxley does not mince matters: 
in respect to the change sure to follow im- 
proved conditions. He says: “ Nature’s old 
salique law will not be repealed, and no 
change of dynasty will be effected. The big: 
chests and massive brains, the vigorous mus- 
cles and stout frames of the best men will! 
carry the day whenever it is worth their while 
to contest the prizes of life with the best 
women. And the hardship of it is, that the 
very improvement of the women will lessen 
their chances. Better mothers will bring forth 
better sons, and the impetus gained by the one 
sex will be transmitted in the next generation 
to the other.” 

If nature is destined to take this fine revenge 
we shall not complain. The question will then 
be neither man’s rights nor woman’s rights, 
but human rights. Dr. Bushnell and others 
have called our movement a reform against 
nature. But so far from this being true, we 
are more than willing to abide by what nature 
decrees, Give woman as fair a chance as man, 
with equal educational privileges, and the 
same freedom ; and if then, after time has been: 


allowed to enable her to recover from the 
long cramp of body and mind which she has: 
suffered, she does not compare favorably 
with her brother, born and reared under the 
same circumstances, then, and not till then, 
will we be willing to pronounce her inferior. 
No woman has ever yet had as fair'a chance 
as a man would have had under like condi- 
tions. In speaking of the manner in which 
every weakness has been fostered in woman 
by a shameful system of education, he says: 
Poca | not so firmly strung or so well balanced 
as boys, girlé are in a great measure debarred from the 
physical exercises which are justly fae 
the full development of the 
Women are b 
to be swept 


nature 


dependence, born conservatives teach 

that independence is unladylike ; that blind faith is the 

ear and that whatever we may od ol 
and encouraged, to do to our brother. 

is to be left to the tyranny of authority and 
few exceptions, girls 


a neither CAS 
"8 nor their playthings, their com 
their equals so far as ddltce pata ne 
Sat he St ee does not seem to have entered into 
hose who have had the conduct of the 


we have quoted from Professor 
Huxley, and we cannot but feel that the qual- 


he gives to our cause is one of 
t signs of the times. 
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: AN APPEAL. 
pany of Brooklyn as follows ; ; 
NATHAN B, MORSE, President. 


Cyrus P. Surrn, 8. B. Carrrenpen, 
Henry E. Pierreront, Henny R. WorTHINGTON, 
Joun Biunt, 


Josera A PERRY, 
James MCF aRtan, 
Waurer N. Decravw, 
James How, 

Ape. A. Low, 

Gentlemen : We have been advised, through 
the columns of a prominent Brooklyn daily, 
to make a strong and direct appeal to you, in 
your official character, urging you to see to it 
that the cause of complaint which the ladies 
of Brooklyn and New York now bring against 
your company be done away with, by the ap- 
pointment of a competent officer for each 
boat, whose business it shall be to practically 
maintain the prior right of ladies to seats in 
the cabin designated as especially and exclu- 
sively theirs. 

it is a patent fact that scarcely a trip is 
made by any one of your boats, morning and 
evening, when the crowd of passengers is 
greatest, that a large number of women are 
not forced to stand in the place set apart for 
their convenience, while the seats are unblush- 
ingly occupied by men. 

The exclusive place designed for women is, 
in fact, only exclusive in name. It subserves 
the interests of men quite as largely as of 
women; while, at the same time, men have 
an equal share of the boat set apart for their 
own use, which many steadily refuse to oc- 
cupy so long as they can find more agreeable 
quarters in the ladies’ cabin. 

We, therefore, urge it upon you, collective- 
ly and individually, to take steps to maintain 
the rights of women upon the boats of the 
different ferry lines under your charge, either 
by appointing an officer for the ladies’ Cabin 
or by some regulation by means of which 
both sides of the boat appropriated to passen- 
gers may be rendered cleanly and agreeable 
places for the use of women as well as of 
men. Women only ask equal privileges on 
your boats with men; but so long as they are 
denied by custom entrance to the men’s cabin, 
and sitting room in their own, they are obliged 
to complain bitterly of discourtesy and injus- 
tice and of the lax official management of 
these very important lines of travel. 

The Brooklyn Hagle, the paper to which we 
referred, in its issue of Saturday, December 
17th, urges us to make a personal appeal, by 
asking you, the officers and directors of the 
ferry company, whether you wish your own 
mothers, wives and daughters to stand in 
the ladies’ cabin, while the places’ rightfully 
belonging to them are filled with men. We 
believe. you will answer, with one mind and 
one voice, No; and we shall therefore hope, 
now that the cause of grievance has been 
brought directly to your notice, that you will 
be impelled, by a sense of justice, to take im- 
mediate steps towards securing the ladies’ 
cabin primarily to the use of ladies. 

—_—_—_—_——— 

—Friends and readers will please notice our 
clubbing rates, by which we promise to fur- 
nish Tae RevonvTion and one or more of 
the popular periodicals of the day at very 
low ‘prices. 


pt 
—Paniers were first, worn during the reign 
of Francis I. ‘They were called vertugadins. 
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A CLOTHING EMPORIUM FOR WOMEN. 

There are a great many things which wo- 
men want, it is quite needless to say, and many 
schemes, co-operative and otherwise, are put 
forward to relieve the overburdened woman 
of moderate means, who, besides, being her 
own housekeeper, nurse, and cook, is obliged 
also to be her own dressmaker and milliner. 
The number of distinct and separate trades 
which a woman belonging to the middle class 
is expected to be skilled in, to some degree, 
is One reason why many such women never 
do anything thoroughly well. Versatility of 
talent is very largely bestowed upon women, 
and yet there are many who cannot turn a 
hand to anything and everything, who, if the 
work of life were more simple, might ably 
accomplish their appointed share. 

The great advantage our foremothers, if so 
they may be called, enjoyed over us was, that 
they were exempt from the burden of making 
and refitting an elaborate wardrobe two or 
three times a year. It is worse than useless 
to preach to modern women about returning 
to the primitive simplicity of a century back. 
The homespun gown and tow-apron were ap- 
propriate and suitable enough for the ances- 
tress many degreesre moved, but they would be 
simply ridiculous for her great-granddaughter. 
We do not wish to denounce fashion ; we only 
wish to persuade women to adopt the sensible 
middle course in fashionable apparel which 
best subserves health, harmony, beauty, and 
taste. Tight-lacing, high and narrow heeled 
shoes, the great burden suspended from the 
hips instead of from the shoulders, the over- 
heating of some parts of the body and ex- 
posure of other parts, the low-necked dresses 
and sacques now fashionable for winter wear, 
cannot be too loudly denounced. But there 
are other matters of fashion which it is use- 
less to fulminate against. Women do not 
mean to put away trimmings and furbelows. 
There is an inherent love of ornament in the 
female mind which, when healthily guided 
by a cultivated taste, adds much to the delight 
of life and becomes the source of a fine art. 
The trimming of gowns [Mr. Richard Grant 
White has lectured us into saying gown] 
mixes a peculiarly bitter drop of gall jn the 
cup of many a modern women, and any one 
who would guarantee to take from off her 
spirit the load of worry and vexation which 
this subject causes would win her most devout 
blessing. 

Enormities of fashion are practiced by com- 
paratively few women, and the whole sex is 
castigated for their follies. Much the larger 
number of women desire to dress sufficiently 
well, and to be sufficiently fashionable, avoid- 
ing extremes, so as to pass in the crowd with- 
out attracting observation. That style of dress 
which is so fine and harmonious that the at- 
tention is is not drawn to details, and people 
never know what one has on, is really the 
ideal which the mass of women have in their 
minds, and which they never attain in their 
own attire because they have not the correct 
judgment and taste to guide themselves, and 
can find no one to act as a guide for them. 

It is safe to say that dressmaking is the 
greatest bane of the ordinary woman’s life, 
and yet no ‘woman is prepared to give up 
dressing, because she is grievously tormented. 
We merely state this as a fact without com- 
ment. What women now need isa large and 
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conducted by women of taste and skill, where 
garments can be furnished at a-fair- advance 
upon the cost-price of material and manufac- 
ture. We go into Stewarts, and the larger 
dry-goods stores where made-up suits -are of- 
fered for sale, and see almost nothing of the 
kind which meets the wants of middle-class 
women. Most of the suits are overloaded with 
trimming, and in the extreme of the style, 
and are marked at such high prices as to be 
quite beyond the reach of women of moderate 
means. The wealthy woman stands in no 
pressing need of such an establishment. She 


‘can pay the Mrs. Flynts of this world their 


exorbitaat charges, or send across the ocean to 
Paris or Brussels, wherever the centre of fashion 
happens at the moment to be. What'we want 
is an emporium which shall furnish neat, taste- 
ful, thoroughly well-made clothing of all kinds 
for woman’s wear, at charges no more ex- 
orbitant in proportion than those at which 
good ready-made clothing is now furnished to 
men. 

This suggestion opens magnificent business 
opportunities to women capitalists who wish 
to do some practical work for the sex. Let a 
large co-operative store of this kind be started, 
owned, managed, and carried on by women 
of experience, taste, and skill, and we believe 
it would not only be an excellent business in- 
vestment, but would be immensely influential 
in putting down the follies and absurdities so 
much decried, by establishing correct stand- 
ards of taste. 

—_—_—_—— 
MENDACITY OF BUSINESS WOMEN. 

Gail Hamilton handles her sex pretty rough- 
ly, inthe columns of the Independent, for ig- 
norance, inexactness, and untrustworthiness. 
«Long ages of experience,” she says, “have 
educated men into a consciousness of the dif- 
ference between yes and no, but women have 
yet to learn that they are not one and the 
same word.” 

She cites the case of a woman 

** Who engages, without condition, to come into your 
service on a certain day, to remain for a fortnight on 
trial, and then to decide whether she will continue or 
relinquish it. This is not an ordeal so severe that hu- 
man nature cannot be expected tomeetit. It is nota 
promise for life, but for a fortmight. Yet, a day or 
two before the appointed time, she sends you word 
that she shall not come, because her son wants her to 
keep house for him! She does not see that her word 
is of more consequence than her wish, let ‘alone her 
son's. She does not see that, even if she repented of 
her bargain, it is too late to withdraw from it. She does 
not see that her engagement to a stranger is a reason 
why she cannot make an engagement with her son, 
but that her wish to make an engagement with her 
sonis no reason why she shonld cancel her engage- 
ment with the stranger. The very slightness of her 
promise increases the enormity of breaking it.” 

We do not wish to offer an excuse for lying 
in general, A habit of mendacity which lies 
of itself, so to speak, is about. the, meanest 
habit that human nature can contract. All 
we wish to prove is that the ordinary equivoca- 
tions of business women do not indicate this 
double-dyed depravity. The charge made is 
one of many illustrations of the fact, that there 
isno large, and thoroughly trained class of wo- 
men in existence whose business is considered 
primary in importance to household and 
domestic work. ' 

In the case cited, why did the son have the 
face to ask his mother to break her business 
engagement in order to accommodate him? 
Simply because he did not realize that a wo- 
man’s word must be as religiously kept as a 
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man’s; because he applied to her affairs a 
lower standard of business integrity than he 
was in the habit of applying to his own. 

With women, business has, thus far, been sup- 
plemental to housekeeping and family cares. 
Instead of blaming women for having done so 
little, and having done it so badly in a busi- 
ness way, we admire them for having, under. 
great disabilities, done so much. The appar- 
ent want of truthfulness has arisen partly 
from the tremendous pressure which is brought 
to bear upon almost every woman who at- 
tempts to have an occupation beyond the 
family bounds. Such a woman, Briarius like, 
ought to be hundred-handed. She attempts 
to tack her business on to the end of her cook- 
ing, washing, and baby tending; and when 
the effort to accomplish more than three 
ordinary mortals can bring to pass in the 
given time fails, then it is discovered she has 
told a lie. 

If the dressmaker who drives you to the 
borders of desperation with a trumped-up ex- 
cuse, after keeping your finery a week beyond 
the promised time, had told you the exact 
truth in regard to the state of things in her 
family, you never would have given her the 
work; and she needed the work, and her 
needs stifled for a moment the instinct of 
truth in her breast, though, in a general way 
perhaps, she would have scorned a false- 
hood. 

We once knew a dressmaker addicted to 
tricks so dark, and ways so vain, that like 
President Grant we were in danger of losing 
all faith in human nature, when it chanced 
that we had occasion to visit her at her own 
place of residence, a forlorn, shabby little 
house, with children of all ages tumbling out, 
front and rear, as in Beard’s picture of “‘ The 
old woman who lived in a shoe.” In the 
room next to the one into which we were 
ushered was a querulous bed-ridden old 
mother ; a ten months’ teething baby lay in a 
cradle in the corner; in the chamber over- 


head a drunken husband, as we afterwards4c#%s 


learned, was sleeping off the effects of a late 
spree. We went home, and never made an- 
other complaint of that toilsome, much endur- 
ing women. We said, “let her lie, and, like 
St. Lawrence, when she gets done lying on 
one side, let her lie on the other.” If there is 
any such crime as white lying recorded on the 
books of Heaven, surely hers would come 
under that category. How would they com- 
pare, think you, with the “net at home,” 
which the indolent lady of fashion puts into 
the mouth of her servant ? 

Simple strict business fidelity is about as 
scarce an article as there is, both with men 
and women. Thousands of persons of both 
sexes, who are church members in‘good and 
regular standing, and think themselves ex- 
emplary Christians, need to be born again, to 
learn what plain honesty and faithfulness 
mean. 

Seriously speaking, we deplore want of: 
thoroughness, unbusiness-like ways, and a 
shiftless habit of saying yes when no is meant, 
as much as Gail Hamilton can. But they 
come, in a large measure, from the fact: that 
woman’s work is not respected. The old 
notion still prevails, toa great extent, that a. 
woman’s time is worth no more than a setting 
hen’s. Woman is more the victim than the 
wilful wrong-doer in these matters. Man in 
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The cure for these evils will come when 
thorough business women increase in numbers, 
to such an extent that society recognizes them 
and demands that they.shall be governed by 
the same rules that govern business men; and 
also when women are paid such prices for 
their work that they can afford to hire others 
to take the load of housekeeping cares, in a 
large degree, off their shoulders. Integrity and 
thoroughness will come with the discipline of 
education. 





THE CASE OF MRS. FAIR. 


The St, Paul Dispatch sets forth, ina very 


women, we claim equal punishments. So 
long as Sickles and Macfarland walk the 
earth free and unrestrained, supported morally 
by decisions of judges and lawyers, Mrs. 
Fair, in her San Francisco prison without 
counsel, is a terribly wronged woman. 
p———-—-_ -- -- _________} 
A NEW PARTY. 

A Western paper, in commenting on Miss 
Anthony's speech at Detroit, gets off the fol- 
lowing brilliant paragraph : 

“If Miss Anthony is correct in her premises and her 
logical processes, and most women are as we all know, 
the future of women’s suffrage is not brilliant. In 
fact, we do not see how it is to be established at all, 


marked and significant manner, the different | under the present condition of things, as described by 


treatment bestowed by society and courts of 
justice upon men and women. 

We have already spoken with reprobation 
of the conduct of Mrs. Fair in killing Mr. 
Crittenden, of San Francisco, No wrongs, how- 
ever deep-dyed, can possibly excuse the crime 
of murder; but this case points, in the most 
incontrovertable manner, to the atrocious sys- 
tem which curses woman with a curse.deep 
and strong for what it excuses and justifies in 
man. 

Mr.. Crittenden’s relations with Mrs. Pair 
were perfectly understood in San Francisco. 
He was known to be a libertine, and yet so- 


Miss Anthony. For, if men cannot be induced to 
leave their present political connections for the sake 
of voting for women’s suffrage, then that cause must 
depend for its success upon the women. But the wo- 
men cannot vote, and, according to Miss Anthony, un- 
til they can vote there is no hope of their,ever getting 
their right to vote, because the present voters will not 
vote to let them vote. Since the boy was forbidden 
to go into the water until he had learned to swim, no 
more effectual injunction upon aspiration and enthu- 
siasm has been issued than this absolute veto which 
Miss Anthony has pronounced upon the enfranchise- 
ment of women.” 

Now, it is barely possible that there are 
thoughtful, patriotic, honest men enough in 
and out of both parties who have become dis- 


ed , 
ciety, recognized him as a gentleman. Wo- satisfied and disgusted with the Republican 


men received him in their parlors, and allowed 
him converse with their pure and innocent 
daughters. No door, so far as we can learn, 
was ever closed on him because of his notor- 
ious life. But how was Mrs. Fair treated? 
Not a respectable woman in San Francisco 
would look at her, and now that she has killed 


and Democratic organizations, and may, in 
the near future, be prepared to give woman 
the ballot, and to join hands with her in the 
work of cleansing our political sloughs. If 
there is any hope for the country, it seems to 
lie in-this direction. The new party, we firm- 
ly believe, will be the woman’s party; but it 


her betrayer, the holy, fean-handed men of many inten ve tn PONGy Wide We Sheard the 


the law utterly refuse the ten thousand dollar 
fee which has been offered for counsel. Un- 


purest elements of masculine patriotism and 
political honor that exist in the land, doing 


blushingly this was done in the face of the | 1r® ath a apamainy 3 90, 07 
Sickles-Key suit, the Cole-Hiscock suit, and the ag 


Macfarland-Richardson affair, ‘The Dispatch | ‘“° 8" 


says the acquittals which followed in these 
“have established the precedent that a 
man may kill with impunity the destroyer of 
his family honor, and even be given a first- 
class foreign mission.as a token of respect.” 
This precedent, which substantially offers a 
premium for murder in specified cases, is 
simply monstrous; but it is far more mon- 
strous that woman should be denied the privi- 


‘leges of this precedent. Were it not for the 


terrible inequality of punishments, the fright- 
ful manner in which judgment is wrested, the 
guilty woman in San Francisco, as, says the 





—A correspondent of the Christian World 
writes : 

“The first appearance of the Marquis of Lorne as & 
candidate for parliament was made on February 8th, 
1868, in the pleasant little town of Dunoon, and though 
he modestly remembered he was a very young man, 
being then only turned twenty-two, and seemed to 
avoid the saying of smart things, it was apparent that 
he took an independent view of most questions, and 
was able to give pithy expression to his opinions. He 
announced that he would vote in favor of giving the 
franchise to women.” 

The sympathies of the Princess Louise are 
understood to be warmly enlisted in the cause 
of the elevation of -the condition of her sex. 


paper from which we quote, would be con-} [¢ ig’ possible that the liberal sentiments of the 


sidered a heroine. 
God help Mrs. Fair! As we have once 


before remarked, we have:no feeling but that. 


of horror and reprobation for the act which 
she has committed. It was necessary that 
woman should make herself the minister of 
bloody. vengeance, to teach the world how 
wicked bloody vengeance is even when 
wreaked upon the destroyer, real or imaginary, 
of family peace and honor. Now’ that this 

reat and sacred principle of private revenge 
ae atout to be impugned, why does not the 
noble John Graham rush to San Francisco 
with his carpet-bag stuffed with Bible argu- 


‘ments to prove that nothing but blood shed- 


ding can wipe out one kind of injury? Alas, 
in this case he would be obliged to substitute 
‘man for woman, and this fact would take the 
“ pith and-marrow” from his enterprise... We 
do not claim equal rights alone for men and: 


Marquis of Lorne may have commended him 
to the favor of this amiable and accomplished 
princess, and helped to win for him the honor 
and happiness on which the whole country is 


a | just now congratulating him. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——_————— 

—The shortest cut to the grave is taken by 
thousands who, with common prudence, might 
live to enjoy a green old ‘age. Why will peo- 
ple neglect a cold? The great Abernethy 
pronounced a fixed cough only one degree 
less dangerous than the plague. Yet it is as 
certainly controllable, as readily extinguished, 
by the use of Hale’s Honey of Horehound and 
Tar, as fire is by the play of the Croton. 
Delay not an hour in applying the —- 
It requires ‘but a short time for the | 
poy the tubercles to form ; for path 
to ensue. ! soeete is obtainable of 
‘alr § at 50 cents and $1. Great saving 
by: large size. 
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‘CALL FOR A NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVEN- 
TION AT WASHINGTON. 


We, the undersigned, desiring to secure a 
full discussion of the question of the enfran- 
chisement of’ women during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, with.a view to the speedy 
passage of a sixteenth amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constjtution, invite all men and women 
desiring this change in the Constitation to 
meet us in convention for that purpose in the 
city of Washington on the 11th and 12th of 
January next. Eminent speakers will be pres- 
ent from all parts of the country, including 
several members of Congress, and plans of 
work will be presented and discussed. 

We earnestly urge you, dear frieuds, to 
come together at this time in a spirit of un- 
selfishness and of hard work, and let us take 
one-another by the hand and move onward 
as never before. 

Pavia W. Davis, 
JoOsEPHINE 8. GRIFFING, 
Tsase.ia B. Hooker. 

N. B.—All letters concerning this conven- 

tion may be addressed to 
Miss IsaBe.ia B. Hooker, 


Hartford, Conn. 
(Friendly editors, please copy.) 





INTERNATIONAL PEACE MEETING. 


A very important meeting was held at 
Union League Hall, during the day and even- 
ing of December 23d, to discuss the propriety 
of calling a World’s Congress of Women in 
behalf of international peace. Among those 
present were 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lacreti fott, the Rev. 0. B. 
fee oer the Rev ord, Alfred H. 
2 and Dr. Henry T, + Sold, of 
the the Universal. pee Union ; # Aaron, and Mra. 
C. Bryant, the Hon. 

George W: quan, Sire. be M. Kelas y, and others. 
Aaron M. Powell, in behalf of the Eaveative Com 
mittee, made the followi nominations for ent 


officers, which were — — approved : 
Julia Ward Howe; Vice-Presidents, Willi witless Cullen 
Howland, Erol 


Bryant, Lucretia Mott, H enry W 
Gerrit Smith, Mrs. F. D. 
er, the Rev. Abel ovens, v. O. B. Frothingham, 

Alfred H. Blow, date 3 W. Edmonds, Mrs. Amy 
Post; F. ‘Davi F. B, Sanborn, Anna 
Rice ‘Powel, 1 Hoary *' Child , George Ca- 
bot Ward. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe made an effective 
address, in which she reverently mentioned 
the infirm and aged workers in the reforms of 
the past who now are unable. to put their 
hands to this holy work of peace; John Stew- 
art Mill, it appears, has sent a “friendly and 
courteous letter,” in which he disapproves the 
plan of a separate congress for women. This 
seems to have come from a misapprehension 


of Mrs. Howe's plan; for although the con-'| needs 


gress is called by women, men and women are 
to take equal part. 
In spite of Ty Mrs. Howe: 
says : zs 
“God willing and husband pune I will visit 


England im-the hope of di 

meeti which aualthave se a 

— ve value. I shall 
woman will go with me, and ‘hat our sisters 

~ ‘~ am will not refase us the 


ny ‘the close of her preliminary ons Mrs. 
Howe read a formal appeal to or women of 
America. 

The New York Tribune says: ' 


“ Mrs. Lucretia Mott hoped that ‘adarpes would 
be angpted, Bae Sets hey o§ t would show 
for them. Women show “that. thelt faith in | 


po bhl pee nll mw nite to 
bi as earnest as 
a poe make and with the same tency men 
inevi tal Ygnoranc ve, ‘stupidity and. brutalit 

8 ru 
are inevitable. War is said H Romeh Not ! 
the education of heroes is the dis peace 
piety A military hero is never what he costs, 
n lives, and Ned del is, and : 





tions of the old time may be renew — ey Christ- 


echo 
ere elso made by Mrs. Burleig - 
ey ‘Women’s pod) Mrs. Wilb 


nt.of the Sorosis; A. H. Love, of Phila delphia, 
Mrs. Cora Hatch Tappan, and HL T.C fia." 


The Tribune, true to its policy of blowing 
both hot and cold as the spirit moves, now 
says that “the tendency of such movements, 
particularly when led by cultured humanita- 
rians like those presiding on this occasion, is 
to educate public sentiment to more intense 
hatred of war, and for this reason they are not 
wholly useless.” 

We can see indirect good in the terrible war 
now desolating France, which has been the 
occasion of Mrs. Howe’s sublime protest, 
added to the heartbroken cry of Mme. de 
Gasparin. The action of these noble women 
and their co-workers is like the opening of a 
new seal in the mighty vision of the Apostle, 


"| and the shedding abroad of a new spirit over 


the earth which shall conquer the sanguinary 
fiend of ambitious and unscrupulous rulers, | age 
and beat swords into ploughshares and spears 
into pruning-hooks. 





CISAR’S WIFE'S OPINION. 
BY THEODORE TILTON. 


The last gflitorial in The Independent from 
Mr. Tilton’s pen, previous to his valedictory, 
treated of some aspects of the woman ques- 


tion, and we give it in full as follows: 


“* Passing through the Gallery of Fine Arts, wesaw a 
marble image of Julius Cesar. Gazing at it, we thought 
of Pempeia, his wife. This was because Cesar said 
that Cesar’s wife a be not only above reproa 
but above suspicion. Our wonder always was tha 
Pompeia's dull wit did sot t fling back the taunt, and ask 
Cwear to answer by what law of morals a wife was ex- 
pected to be better than her husband, ora woman com- 
pelled Naty ew ne @ man. 

* Knowing nion of Cesar’s wife. oon 
only guess at Cesar's x fe’s opinion of ov History. 
although i ww recorded the one, has iy mi missed 
the other. pte renee vie ney he pe e two to 
compare) would - age a moral and adorn a tale,” 

t, though we do not know what Cesar’s wife's 

opinion was, we e now what it ought to have been. We 
are sometimes told that a wife's opinion ought to be the 
same ae ber husband’ 8. It ought to have been the same 
in thie case. Or, rather, it — to have been the same 


added the other half—answeri 
too, Pompeia’s fueband must be not only or Aliya 


stood sone it now 


> Ten rer 
—S. world's mora standard for the criticism of women 


— aa administered with impartial justice to the 
u men. 
“Take a case. A woman (say one of Cesar's nu- 
| merous wives, makes a journey to New York. Arriv- 
to the Fifth Av- 





ing in the t, and alone, she 
enue Hotel and asks for a ng. The, immaculate 
clerk eyes her and replies: ‘No, you cannot 
‘lodge here.’ *‘ iy edb at * Well,’ h 
stammeri nay, ik wens Cnsar, shink, who, cate that a 
‘woman must be not only above , but above sus- 
picion.” In other a woman whom Caesar's clerk 
epnnot laden *4 Cnest'e hese. 
- e another In a novel of published, the 
a girl who, early in life, yees weoeee 
which immediately ne SS Be 
years ventured many eee confessing 
Soar Bephond the indiomation her youth. A fierce 
book: ic made this incident the occasion of a tirade 
on all women who do not before their confess 
Ses sites So oats Cneaions lanes. Now, why did this 
tic makesuch a criticism? It 'y because 





must be made the the 

omgrd. | Woadvorsta ote, 
“ The Rev. 0. B.” waid thet it! 

women, as lovers of ayt yh ty} 





repntation wy man to in- 

du be oh oe ay we Me dr sim- 

PS oe a 

a anes be wich be ahah i reapectably de- 
reputation to Cwsar's ¥ ~ t neceary te 


mustachios who keep the regis 

House, or the St James, curiously making { uisition 
into the chill chastity of the male travelers whom oy 
are happy to os for (without regard to moral me 

its) at four do 

of all the virtues, we ask, by should the economy of 
a hotel make a 
tude of Cesar ted of Cresar’s ete ? 

“Or, taki one ee yom in the aforesaid pore, w | 
ask, ‘What ifthe hero of that same a = 
committed a similar indiscretion, and had af Goon 
married without confessing the faults of his youth? 
Would this book-critic have come out it the 
as he came out net thewoman? Not he! On “the 
contrary, he wo cS cnages J have said (as most ‘J 
say) that th pd —_ L ae See to ~ mae wy. a ‘gay Lot 
is th over a new 
ry make t the be best of flife N Now, why in all this eat 
Cesar be held to any less rigidity of righteousness than 
Ceerar's wife? 

* Or, as to our Newport gallant who (not entitled to 
a white name of his own) flings his accusing epithets at 
sin woman whom he o . to ety yy —_ 
shame—suppoee other ou able to poin 

in hime the same Aves ont flaws which, in her, 

ce to create ‘ a damaged tation.’ We want to 
know why his repetation i in ey at case should as 

jess than hers? In other words, why 
should a deflection which is harmless to Cesar be fatal 
to Cresar’s wife? 

** We propound three rempituleny ‘tm inquiries : 
if a bad man can coe oe iow shoa 
not just as bada woman get just as 
Second, if either in romance or rea) life a goosited *white 
— mo be lap to conceal her stains from her 

uate, WaT should not the mate have his plum- 

for similar soilure? Third, if it is so 

cy to io damage a woman's tation, why should it 
require more tunnels & a man’s? 

* Holding these fanatical notions we confess that, 
while we stood before the sculptured Crear, we gave it 
a somewhat harder look than we received from its life- 
less yet lively stone. It seemed to stand on its black- 
veined pedestal as the monument of a false philoso- 
phy—the exponent of a sham morality. We actually 
od ourselves whether Ceesar's military conquests 

d changed the world’s political status as much as his 
fallacious bon mot had corrupted the world’s moral 


eC Pacning 

urning tocome away, we found ourselves sud- 

denly confronting another plains patienant Se fea- 

tures which Thorwaldsen carved of Him 

* Render unto Cesar the things which are Ceear's, ei 

uuto God the things which are God's.’ The mute nee 
seemed to borrow the living tongue of Him who ‘s; 

as never man spake,’ and to reutter the all-searc' ing 

words, | ‘ With what judgment ye judge, ye shall 


+ na we fancied that the rebuke was addressed equal- 
to Cesar and to Cesar's wife.” 





THE PRINCE OF ADVERTISERS,—Not many 
papers which come to our editorial sanctum 
that do not contain the advertisement of 
Helmbold, the great “ Buchuman,” of New 
York. Beginning life a poor boy, he has risen 
to the position of one of the most extensive 
dealers in drugs and medicines in New York, 
by his perseverance, under the most discour- 
i | aging circumstances, and the free use of print- 
ers’ ink. We have seen it stated that his ex- 
pense for advertising for the year 1866 will 
not fall short of $150,000. He has the utmost 
faith in its benefits, or he would not venture 
such a fortune, which, to many, seems like 
“throwing money to the winds;” but far dif- 
ferent with him. He says he knows he will 
reap his money back, with more added. Ad- 
vertisers and all others should give this sug- 


e | gestion a thought.—Daily Times, N. Y. 


Turrty YEARS’ EXPERIENCE OF AN OLD 
Nurse.—Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup is the 
prescription of one of the best female physi- 
cians and nurses in the United States, and has 
been used for thirty years, with never-failing 
safety and success, by millions of mothers for 
their children. It relieves the child from 
pain, cures dysentery and diarrhea, griping 
in the bowels, and wind colic. By giving 


health to the child, it rests the mother. 
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H "as HELMBOLD3}S 
e 
HIGHLY 


CONCENTRATED FLUID. EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA 
Eradicates Hruptive and Ulcerative Diseases 
oF THE 


THROAT, NOSE, EYES, EYELIDS, SCALP AND 
SKIN 


Which so disfigure the appearance, PURGING the evil 
effects of mercury, and removing all taints, the rem- 
nants of DISEASES, hereditary or otherwise, and is 
taken by Aputts and Carpren with perfect safety. 

TWO TABLESPOONFULS of the Extract of Sar- 
saparilla, added to a pint of water, is equal to the 
Lisbon Diet Drink, and one bottle is equal to a gallon 
of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the decoctions as usu- 
ually made. 

AN INTERESTING, LETTER is published in the 
Medico Chirurgical Review on the subject of the EX- 
TRACT OF SARSAPARILLA in certain affections, by 
Benjamin Travers, F.R.8., &c. Speaking of those 
diseases, and diseases arising from the excess of mer- 
cury, he states that no remedy is equal to the Hatract of 
Sarsaparilla ; its power is extraordinary, more so than 
any other drug I am acquainted with. It is, in the 
strictest sense, a tonic with this invaluable attribute, that 

is applicable to a state of the system 80 sunken, and yet 
80 irritable, as renders other substances af the tonic class 
unavailable or injurious. 





HELMBOLD’S 
CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 
Established Upwards of Twenty Years. 
HREPARED AT 
H. T. HELMBOLD’S 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL WAREHOUSE, 


694 Broapway, New York, anp 104 Soutn 
TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





A CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN and BEAUTIFUL COM- 
PLEXION follows the useof Helmbold’s Concentrated 
BRetract 

It removes black spots, pimples, and all eruptions of 
the skin. 





YOUNG LADIES, BEWARE 
OF THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS of Face Powders 
and Washes. All such remedies close up the pores of 
the skin, and ina short time destroy the complexion. 
If you would have a fresh, healthy and youthful ap- 
pearance, use Helmbold’s Hxtract Sarsaparilla. 


NOT A FEW of the worst disorders that afflict 
mankind arise from corruption of the blood. Helm- 
bold’s Hatract sige 7m is a remedy of the utmost 
value. 








HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
Clearises and renovates the blood, instills the vigor of 


health into the system, and purges out the humors that 
make disease. 





QUANTITY vs. QUALITY.—Helmbold’s Extract Sar- 
sapariia. Thedoseissmall. Those who desire a large 
quantity and large doses of medicine RR 





THOSE WHO DESIRE MRIBLIANGY OF COM- 
PLEXION must purify and enrich the blood, which 
Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract of Sarsaparilia invari- 
ably does. Ask for Helmbold’s. Take no other. 





HELMBOLD'S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SAR- 
SAPARILLA is the Great Blood: Purifier. 





ASK FOR HELMBOLD’S. TAKE NO OTHER. 


Special Botices,. 








A LADY’S INVENTION. 
Great Revolution in Hatr-Dressing—Ii 
Sales—Agents Realizing Splendid Profits——The 
Flexible Magnetic Hair Curlers and Crimpers 
will curl or wave any hair in from ten to 
thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling 
irons or injurious chemical compounds. ‘They 
are very simple; can be used by a child; are 
neat in appearance, when in use, and: from 
their flexible construction will be found supe- 
rior to any other article for comfort. ‘Will be 
sent to any address on receipt of price. 
1 box, containing 12—2 inch long, 50 cts. 
1 “ “ “ —3 “. “ 75 “ 
1 “ “ io | “ “ $1 00 
In ordering, mention which you want—Curl- 
ers ar Crimpers. Liberal terms to Agents and 
Dealers. - 
Address G. W. Woon, Herald Building, 218 
Broadway, N. Y., General Agent for the Unit- 
ed Sitates. 
Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co., H. B. 
Claiflin & Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord 
& T'aylor, Calhoun, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spell- 
man & Sons, Cook & Valentine, Howard, 


ag er & Co., Rawson & Co., F. A. Morrison, 
it M Macy, and all Notion, Fancy Goods and 

Hair Dealers, throughout the United States 

and Canadas. 06 3m 
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F URS! FURS!! 
BARGAINS IN FURS!!! 


THI? FINEST MINK FURS, 
THE RICHEST SABLE FURS, 

THE MOST STYLISH ERMINE SEAL, 
ASTRAKHAN, BLACK MARTEN, and all other kinds 
of FURS in ; 

MUFFS, SACQUES, CAPES, 
COLLARS, BOAS, CAPS, TURBANS, FANCY 
PIECES, and in TRIMMING. 

Our Stock is extensive, and one of the choicest in 


the conntry. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


(7° Fuus Avtensp awp Repammep. | 
BALCH, PRICE & CO,, 








Late Bieziow & Co. 
EsTasiisnEn 1882. 


Prsevenick LOESER, 
No, 279 FULTON STREET, 


Is now exhibiting some 
GREAT BARGAINS 
IN 
GUIPURE AND THREAD LACES, 
mx 
NEW DESIGNS. 
baie? 
A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT 
or 


REAL LACE HANDKERCHIEFS, SLEEVES, AND 
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SETS. 
ROMAN SASHES AND TIES IN ALL WIDTHS; 
SUITABLE FOR 
422 3 HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





AGENTS! READ THis! + 
WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
WEEK and , orvallow a 





oe 
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PROSPECTUS. 


The Revolution is a journal devoted to the welfare 
of Woman. 

If its name be thonght too ungentle to represent the 
sex for whom it speaks, let us explain in what sense 
its purpose is revolutionary. 

A women is a teacher in a school in which, for doing 
the same duty as a man, exercising the same skill as a 
man, and achieving the same success as a man, she gets 
only one-third as much salary asa man; and this un- 
fairness of wages we aim to revolutionize. 

A woman toils from Monday morning till Saturday 
night, earning a scanty living for a besotted husband 
and hungry children, and at the end of every week her 
wages become the property of a man who, instead of 
supporting her, is supported by her; and this legalized 
serfdom we aim to revolutionize. 

A woman works in a factory two hours a day longer 
than human nature ought to endure, and receives a 
weekly compensation too smal] sometimes to keep soul 
and body together; and-this over-work and under-pay 
we aim to revolutionize. 

A woman wishes to provide her children with a good 
eduvation, but, in seeking to do 80, discovers that 
thongh every ignorant man in the school-district-has a. 
voice in determining the school system, she herself has. 
legally no influence whatever; and this unreasonable 
restriction we seek to revolutionize, ° 

A woman is held to a strict account by society (as she 

ought to be) for personal purity of character, while, at 
the same time, public opinion holds out a hundred-fold 
more liberal pardon to the vices of men; and this un- 
equal and debasing standard of morality we aim to 
revolutionize. 
', A woman loves her country, cherishes its institn- 
tions, rears her children to reverence its liberty, and is 
herself one of its most serviceable citizens, yet is de- 
nied her just suffrage in determining the laws by which 
she is governed, while every vagabond who sleeps in a 
gutter at night may be awakened in the morning, and 
carted as a citizen to the ballot-box; and this mockery 
of republican equality we seek to revolutionize. 

Not to lengthen the catalogue of illustrations, we say 
in brief, that every law of the state, every limitation 
of wages, every inadequate system of education, every 
tyranny of custom, every equal conventionalism of so- 
ciety, and: every other incubus which bears unjustly 
and injuriously on woman, to cripple her growth and 
hinder her progress ;—any and every obstacle which 
prevents her realization of the high ideal to which God 
predestined woman by creating her soul for an immor- 
tal equality with man’s;—all this we aim to revolu- 
tionize. 

Called into extetence to utter the cry of the ill-paid, 
of the unfriended, and of the disfranchised, this jour- 
nal is woman's Voice speaking from woman's heart. 

Shall it not be heard? Is it not entitled to the sym- 
pathy and support of the women of America? Onght 
‘it not, be received as 9 welcome guest into their homes 
and hearts? 

Let every earnest woman who reads this Prospectus 
subscribe for this paper. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One c for ine iow ie nisinds Miibhavasiendibes © 
Single Nambers. cppgegegreeetetsestieceses sess Ot 


Remittances should’ be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. ‘When these’ cannot be procured, 
send the money in a Registered Letter, which gives en- 
tire protection against losses by mail. All postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. Postage, twenty cents a year, payable quarterly 
in advance, at the subscriber's postofiice. Postage on 
New York City and Canada subscriptions must be paid 
tn advance, at the office of The Revolution. 


a 


POeeR URES SECC CS COS eee 


OFFICE: 
Non Tok. No.8 Union Pca, of Sixteenth Street 


Thy 
1 ib, a 11 puhon Ste, seer Fehon Ferry. 


Ait Letra should by addressed 10 
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SISTERS OF CHARITY AS PHYSICIANS, , 





There are, it seems, twenty-seven thousand } - 


communes in France, in which neither doc- 
tors nor apothecaries reside, and in nearly all 


these there are sisters of charity, who not only | ana 


repair, as nurses to the bedside of the sick, but 
keep their stock of medicines and remedies, 
and are regularly called upon for advice and 
prescriptions, which they dispense to the best 
of their powers. This system, arising from 
necessity, is so natural that it might tend to 
increase the opinion that it is good for women 
to learn medicine, and, above all, some 
branches of it. It is evident that it would be 
a cruelty to many to interdict the aid these sis- 
ters afford to the sick, and yet such practice of 
medicine is illegal, and fraught with dangers. 
What remains, then, but to render it trust- 
worthy by study and properly established 
laws? 


—Macaulay, of the Rochester Demoorat, 
writes as follows concerning the condition and 
prospects of the working girls of New York: 

“The autumn just closing has been a very dull sea- 
son, and most branches of employment have been di- 
minished. Claflin & Oo, who usually employ large 
numbers of girls in their cloak department, discharged 
most of them early in the season. The stamping es- 
tablishments, whose imitation of embroidery has been 
so very popular, has also discharged large numbers. 
The book trade has been very slack, and hundreds, if 
not thousands of book-folders and paper-stitchers, have 
been idle. The perfumery business is greatly reduced, 
and even dressmaking, which improves as winter fash- 
ions prevail, is unusually dull. The highest price paid 
for women's wages is $5 per week—that is, on an ay- 
erage. Avery capablehand in some shops can make 
$7, but there are few that reach that figure. The cheap- 
est rate of board is $3.50, and the reader can form an 
idea of the chance these girls have of saving anything.” 

—_— 

—lIn the beginning, God gave the race, women 
as well as men, “ dominion and government.” 
Where do we men get the right to say that 
these 5,000 women shall not have a voice in 
making the laws by which they are governed? 
“ Taxation without representation is tyranny,” 
you know. Muscle has already been enfran- 
chised ; the negroes at the South vote in regi- 
ments, battalions, and platoons. Why not now 
enfranchise brains t-—Topeka (Kansas) Com- 
monwealth. 
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—The Calmuck maiden hangs shells in her 
ears. She has no. eyebrows, a. broad, fiat 


nose and enormous ears. She is fond. of 
tobacco, and outstrips her male eer in 
& race. 


FRENCH PAPER DEVOTED TO THE 
CAUSE OF WOMAN. 


THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN: + 
A Political Journal issued every Sunday, 


SusscripTiow Price Tarovenout France 
Oat IU cate tens 5 ckéscesegeccescoascennal 10 France 
gh Raney  pebaeg bette eye + Eere ee yee a 5.50 “* 
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SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
F.C. WELLS & CO., NEW YORK. 


. 7 . * o 7 * * * * 














— POMADE OPTIME. 


A Hig*ty Perfumed and kiegant Hair Dressing. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


F. C. WELLS & ©0., NEW YORK. 
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Circe Back. Hey 


SOLD BY ALL DRU 





F.C. WELLS & Co., NEW YORK. 








HJOUVENS KiQ CLOVE C]EANE 









CI (id Gloves insthny, is perfectly free from 
odor, will not the * most delicate color. 
fh gloves look as ~* 
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OE HOWARD'S PAPER, 
THE 


NEW YORK. STAR, 
HAS ALL THE NEWS FOR TWO CENTS. 





The SUNDAY STAR is the best Theatrical Paper 
blished. 


ALL NEWSMEN HAVE IT. 


- PRICE TWO CENTS. 018 $m 





Baus. PARTIES, SUPPERS, &o.— 


@The -Chotcest O¥STERS and. other viands in the 
market are to be obtained at 


& we se ia ih Seite: eet 
Cm ° 


PHI) GROGANS, 
THE BANK‘ OYSTER HOUSE, 
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the fm oi > hone cena by 
hef hair so badly, that in October, 1061, it pains, 


vs }) Came 
She was juduced to try your Cocoaine, and the resnlt 
of bottle batere tee ‘ = a ann: 
Y Bev- 


oT ean COCOAINE is the BEST and 
the GROWTH OF THE and is My free 
matter 


For Sale by Drnggists verve — 


[,9CE Woon's NEW ACADEMY, 


Nos. 189 awp 141 Sovrn Oxrorp Srreer, 
(A few doors Southeast of Fulton Ave.) 
A GRADED eemocs, a POs ry Page tg OF BOTH 


Street, 





On eset, Assam be mere ny Pasranazonr 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENTS 


ae as be Reka Pees ger bo 


Catistaeyios Wirrmovr Exrna Cuaron, 


FOURTEEN of the FA 
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, Bias BOOKS, STATIONERY, &o. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
4 Maren Lanz, 

All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Lithogra- 
phic Work, and Book Binding of every style. . 

Please call, or send your orders, 


CoRNS, BUNIONS, 


INGROWING NAILS, ero., Ere, 
Successfully treated by 
MRS. J. C. HASLETT, CHIROPODIST 
No 45 SMITH 8T., NEAR LIVINGSTON, 


BRooxirn. 
Office Hours, from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. n10 


WASTED—BY A LADY WHO HAS 
just-completed a Course of Phonography a po- 











sition as CLERK in a Lawyer's Office. 

dis Address, MM. LEB, 264 W. 24th street, 
H. RIVERS’ DANCING ACADEMY,” 
1% STATE, CO OF COURT sT., ~~" 
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FREE AND EASY IN THE SENATE CHAMBER. 


Grace Greenwood writes as follows of the | | 


manners and customs of our nationallaw- 
makers: 

“The excellent Sergeant-at-Arms, Mr. French, has 
been very busy this fall, preparing for the return of 
honorable gentlemen, by cleaning and repairing and by 
new and costly upholstery. The carpets and rugs of his 
providing are something quite sumptuous. But I no- 
ticed that these great men did not seem in the least 
dazzled by the Royal Wilton and Axminster splendors 
under their feet. Indeed, one or two of them seemed 
80 much at ease and at home that they reminded me of 
a certain old Yankee dame’s pathetic reminiscence of 
an agreeable young neighbor, who was unfortunately 
‘drowned’ on a fishing voyage. With many a sigh she 
was wont to-say, “I never did see sich a pleasant-man- 
nered, sociable young man as Seth Jones was inall my 
days! Hewould come to our house, and set down in 
our best room, and take my rocking-cheer, and a chaw 
out of father’s tobacker box, and put his feet up on the 
mantel-shelf, and spit all around, jest pleasant and com- 
fortable!”’ 





— Whether women are better as a class than 
men is an open question ; but one thing seems 
certain, that they are more exacting in all 
questions of social order and morality. It 
will not be easy to induce a woman to vote for 
@ man notoriously wicked, and even in his 
own district Morrissey would probably have 
never gone to Congress had the election been 
decided by women. The conscience lies close 
to action among most of American women, 
and we certainly cannot believe that the ballot 
will metamorphose them. There seems to be 
a general idea that the moment the polls are 
open to them they are going to become ram- 
pant, red-hot politicians, and:that all their old 
fields of work will be left in the dim distance 
as they march in close column to all kinds of 
unwomanly occupations.— Phila. Post. 

—_——S— 
—An Indian paper nominates for Vice- 
Presidentess of the United States for the next 
term Mrs. Annie Readfeather, Chieftainess of 
the tribe of Morogantiwits. 


p= @’s CHROMOS 
AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
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ts a nurse writing a letter at the 
‘soldier, who is lying on:a cot-un- 


his life in camp." 
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“A COUGH, A COLD, OR A 


attention, and should be checked. If 
allowed to continue, Irritation of the 
Lungs, a Permanent Throat Disease, 
or Consumption is often the result. 
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BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Having a direct influence to the parts, give immme- 
diate relief. For Bonchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Con- 
sumption, and Th.oat Diseases, Troches have a sooth- 
ing effect. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


will find 7roches useful in clearing the voice when tak- 
en before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the throat 
after an unusual exertion of the vocal organs. Being 
an article of true merit, and having proved their effi- 
cacy by a test of many years, each year finds them in 
new localities in the various parts of the world, and 
the Troches are universally pronounced better than 
other articles. 


‘*TROCHES,” so called, sold by the ounce, are a 
poor imitation, and nothing like BROWN’S BRON- 
CHIAL TROCHES, which are sold only in boxes with 
fac simile of the Proprietors, f 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 


on the outside wrapper or box, and private government 
stamp attached to each box. 


This care in putting up the Troches is important as 
a security to the purchaser, in order to be.sure of ob- 
taining the gentiine Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 066m 


E. 





Ww. 
Nos. 212 anp 214 
FULTON STREET, 


Con. Prrzarr.e, BROOKLYN. 


Dealer in 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
‘SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
FIRE IRONS pp eentiee: ion TEA TRAYS, 
Tass ax Poaxee Oorumsr, 


Fancy Ooal Vases and Hods, Fine Bird Cages. 
FEATHER DUSTERS, 


Canniseze Jacks anp Srasiz Pans, 


CHAMOIS SKINS AND SPONGES, - 








ye CIMATENT VIUTTAAD BXTAWITeS 
KITCHEN FURNITURE & COOKING ee 
080 ly a 
: ‘ 
fel - So % 


BORE THROAT requires immediate |. 


NIGH OLS, 





WOOD AND WILLOW WARE, 





CARBOLICO SALVE. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 
oi 
‘ei io ® “aanee weit: Pa., dan. 28, 1870. 
Dear Sir; T wish ree to send me two dozen boxes of 
Toot Carbolic Salve. Ihave an obstinate sore on my 
00) 


it, which has been a runni 
I was sent one box of your 
better on my foot than any 


nD cae te Y,, Mareh 29, 1870. 


i) 
ta Gurbolic Bele Salve has not only healed the eruptions 
‘on my face, but has soothed and allayed inflammation. 
‘ Auanpa Nerson, 317 Sackett Street. 


Price 25c. per box. Sold by all Drnggists. 


sore for over ten years. 
ey and I found it to do 
R. B. Buervm. 





JOHN F. HENRY, Sous Proprier 
8. College Place, N. 
eT ()() REW aD 
zee. ing or A vf Reis Bleedin 
Piles that D 


BING’S PILE REMEDY ff bile to ¢ to — It is pre vn 
expressly to cure the Piles and nothin —, ane be 
ured cases of over twent oot o- ng. 

Sold by all Druggists. ce $ 


VIA vice. 


De. Brne's Via Fuea is p my pure juices of Barks, 
Herbs, Roots, and Berries, fo 


CONSUMPTION. 


Inflammation of the Lun :af Liver, Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Organic Weakness, Female ic- 
tions, General Debility, god 2 all complaints of the bg 
nary Urgaiin, in Mal le, producing Dys' 
Costiveness, Gravel. D a whi Poet 
emp terminate in Coarcantive Be Decline. It puri- 

and enriches the Blood, the Billiary, Glandular and 
Secretive System ; corrects a hea ens the Ner- 
vous and Muscular Forces, ke a charm on 
weak, nervous and debilitated ey both young and 
old. None should be without it. Sold everywhere. 
Price $1.00. Lasornatony—142 Franklin street, Balti- 
more, Md. 06 ly 


THE NEW 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE! 


EMPIRE, 





294 
BOWERY. 


294 
BOWERY. 


ax baeey: work bes in- 


ie MILY 
Co. to manufacture a NEW FAM 
prtmips bea of Sys come style and = 
Phage oo Roe on 


alc “ii. ‘ther rE vent 


es laren acts, 

sefulness it 

all competitors. The ae oder of this now acknowl leaged 

necessary article comes within reach of ev 

af the company is pecpaced to 98 to offer the most oe bera 
ucemen — ers, and agents. ‘or 

Circulars and Samples to E. 8. M. COMPA: > 204 





BOWERY, N. Y. 
EK Dine: BGS. A ... &; O20, 
e 
' 287 FULTON STREET, 
Dealers in 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
WHITE. AND. FANCY COLORED BOOTS 
For Ladies, Misses, and Children. 

Also, 

GENTS’ FINE BOOTS AND GAITERS, 

EMBROIDERED AND PLAIN SLIPPERS, 
Surrzr PaTrERns, BTC. © n%4 
' TANTED—AGENTS 


t sale 'e Hs .00 PER z seWt ag 
Tock atlich daa. wets oe and is fully 


& CO. ed . 
Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. sepld ly 








TORY AND 











416 








The Revolution 








Wit and Humor. 


—* Leather weddings ” are the style in Con- 
mecticut. 


—The height of a Pi Ute’s ambition is to 
marry @ woman with a winter's store of dried 
grasshoppers. 

—The sign in church vestibules, “ Young 
ladies will please not eat chestnuts during ser- 
vice,” is indigenious to the State of Illinois. 


—Poor Lucinda took that circumstance 
very much to heart.” “ Did she, indeed. The 
dear girl! I wish I was that circumstance.” 


—“ Dear me! how heartily tired I am of 
this mourning,” said a fashionable lady to her 
maid, “Jane, who is it I am in mourning 
for?” 


—Stiggens, the new married man, says his 
‘wife isa perfect rose. The only drawback in 
his happiness is that she blows outa “leetle” 
too often. 


—A Cincinnati child tied crape on the door- 
knob to see if the carriages would come to 
take her out riding, as they did the family 
across the street. 


—“ Fancy,” said Sydney Smith to some la- 
‘dies when he was told that one of the giraffes 
at the Zoological gardens had canght a cold, 
“a giraffe with two yards of sore throat.” 


—At alate revival meeting, an impulsive 
young convert prayed that God would bless 
the two young ladies between whom he had 
been sitting—“ especially the one on the right.” 


—“TIt is a pleasant thing to reflect upon,” 
says Dickens, “ and furnishes a complete an- 
swer to those who contend for the gradual de- 
generation of the human species, that every 
baby born into the world is a finer one than 
the last.” 


—Ata christening, while the minister was 
making his certificate, he inquired the day of 
the month, and happened to say, “ Let me see, 
this is the 30th.” “ The thirtieth !” exclaimed 
the indignant mother, “indeed, but it’s 6 -only 
the thirteenth!” 


—A Michigan bridegroom failed to appear 
at the appointed time, but sent a note, saying 
that he didn’t feel well enough acquainted 
with her to marry. Her father went and gave 
him a formal introduction with his boot, and 
the performance went right on. 

—A clergyman, reading a chapter in the 
Bible for his tion, found himself at 
the bottom of page with the words, “ And 
the Lord gave Nosh a wife;” then turning 
over two pages instead of one, he continued, 
Ee ane nee Tee 
pitoh.”.« 

“2.18 Tittle gis belay eent tobe store to pur- 
chase some dyestuff, and forgetting the name 





do folks dye with?” Why, 
cholera, sometimes,” replied John. “ Well, I 
believe that’s the name; I want three cents’ 
worth.” 

Ss teat liadineaal a friend who had 
lately been married her husband 
_ came to dinner, she said: “Tye been to see | 

Mrs.——” “Welly” replied the husband, “ I} 
suppose she is very .” “Happy! Well, 
ace iae to 
hair aged PEO WA, ae 


PRrewan “® Sire s| + 
CLOTHING WAREHOUS 


All the the Lakoat Noseltice, 


All the Newest Fabrics. 
So eh bie ee, 
t embraces Sui! 


OYS’ AND YOUTHS’ Bormme HAS ALWAYS 
been a specialty with FREEMAN & BURR. The 
stock for the present season embraces a the favorite 
designs and most fashionable materials for all ages. 
Bors WINTER SUITS, $6. 
Bors’ WINTER SUITS, $10. 
Bors WINTER SUITS, $12. 
Bers’ WINTER SUITS, $15. 
Bors WINTER SUITS, $18. 
Bors’ WINTER SUITS, $20. 


RDERS BY LETTER.—THE 
curate pS for 8 


the Wy we to order CLO’ 


=. G direct from them 


m~ Sepiaty of receiving the most PERFECT 


RES TRY PRS nr 
D S 


OOLEY? 
“POWDER” 





ae 69: Se ss 
ROC 


THEA-NECTAR 
18 A PURE 
BLACK TEA, 
With the 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 
Warranted to Suit all—Tastes. 





020 8mo 
OR HOLIDAY GOODS, CALL ON 
WILLIAM ‘WISE, ° 





“WATCHMAKER. :. 
dat deiter a BAAMIORD end ches Yost niin. 
Watches, Clooks, Gilver Ware, Spectacles, dc. sah 








DIEFFENBACH-TRUCHSESS AND 
oe F. BRAUNEIS, D 
sepl 26t PUMP Pye 


ie SECCRLT E bt eget 


* 


York. 








singe = 


188 axp 140 Pabeg id 8T., NEW YORK. 


239 Forrom Srneer, opposite Clark St., BRooxtrn, 


4 


R FEMALE COMPLAINTS, whetherin young or old, 


th. natomeceniliy 


2uy,I8Jo 
‘qque,y, vw 11944 SBOAUSING 


Tessoma ons te vue’ s9A17 on3 30 
uy so 


ed or single, at the dawn of womanhood or at the turn of 
Tonic Bitters have no equal. ¢2@~ Send for a circular. 


THEY ARE NOT A VILE 


RRleANCY core, 


Made of Poor Rum, Whiskey, Proof Spir'ts 
and Refuse Liquors doctored, spiced andsweet 
ened to please the taste, called “ Tonics,” “ Appeti=- 
ers,” “ Restorers,” &c., that lead the tippler on to 
drunkenness and ruin, but are a true Medicine, mado 
from the Native Roots and Herbs of California,freo 
from all Alcoholic Stimulants. They are the 
GREAT BLUOD PURIFIER and A LIFE 
GIVING PRINCIPLE a perfect Renovator and 
Invigorator of the System, carrying off all poisonous 
matter and restoring the blood to a healthycondition. 
No person can take these Bitters according to direc- 
tion and remain Jong unwell. 

$100 will be given for an incurable case, provided 
the bones arc not destroyed by mineral poison or 
other means, and the vital organs wasted beyond the 


. 
Pie. Sake 


of the Digestive 
D YSPEPSIA ¢ 
ache, Pain in the Shoulders, 


“ 
cients 
Bad taste in the Mouth, Bilious 

in ; 
a 


efficacy in cleansing the blood of allimpurities, and 
im new life and vigor to the whole 
FORSKIN DISEASES, 


and Diseases of the Skin, of whatever nameor natare, 
ceo beerstr Suge ond conte Seren eaannie 

short time by the use of these phy aa One’ 

such cases will 





“end 82 and 34 Commerce Street, New Tork. 








wth BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS. 








